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SERMON DELIVERED BY HIS BEATITUDE 
METROPOLITAN THEODOSIUS 
FEAST OF THE THREE HIERARCHS, 

34th SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THREE HIERARCHS CHAPEL 
CRESTWOOD, NEW YORK 
JANUARY 30, 1994 

Col 3:12-16 Luke 18:35-43 
Heb 13:7-16 Matt 5:14-19 

Today on this feast of the Three Hierarchs I want to direct 
our attention to what was most precious in the lives of these 
three holy bishops. Through their lives and through their 
writings we know that it was theology which sustained and 
guided them. It was theology that set the agenda for how they 
were to guide the flocks they were entrusted to shepherd. And 
it was theology that was ultimately the path to union and com¬ 
munion with the living God. 

Being in the presence of professors and students of the¬ 
ology, I have a strong desire to share with you some thoughts 
about this priceless gift and the need to have it restored to its 
rightful place within the Church. 

We live in a time of tremendous confusion and polariza¬ 
tion. To be sure, this confusion and polarization have made 
their way into the Church, weakening the body of Christ. 
Ironically, however, this confusion and polarization ensue not 
because of an absence of theology. On the contrary, the num¬ 
ber of theological publications continues to increase while more 
students continue to pursue advanced studies in the various 
theological disciplines, hoping to establish themselves as aca¬ 
demics or professional theologians. No, the problem lies not 
in the lack of interest in theology but in the misuse of theology 
that all of us are to avoid. But this can only be done when we 
all have a very clear understanding of what theology is. 
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For the three hierarchs—and by extension, for all of the 
Holy Fathers—theology is synonymous with True Doctrine (Or¬ 
thos Logos). It is not enough to say that theology is concerned 
with using the proper words about God. This goes almost 
without saying. Theology is concerned with the correct words 
about God since it is through the spoken and written words 
that the Incarnate Logos himself is proclaimed and distributed 
throughout the world. If proper words are to be used, it is 
because they convey the true dynamic between God and hu¬ 
manity—between the Creator and his creation. Therefore, the 
purpose of theology is illumination and salvation for all who 
desire entrance into the uncreated light of the Triune God. 

Because true theology is life-giving it must be used prop¬ 
erly. Repeatedly, the history of the Church has shown us that 
when theology was not used correctly, heresies and schisms 
ensued. The lives of St Basil, St John and St Gregory reveal both 
their personal suffering and the suffering of the Church caused 
by the various heresies of the fourth century. With vigor, sensi¬ 
tivity and passion they struggled to keep their flocks Orthodox 
while lamenting over the division brought on by those who per¬ 
verted the true Doctrine. 

In one of his most brilliant sermons given in 379—the 
year of St Basil’s death—St Gregory the Theologian describes 
the division, resulting to a large extent from the Arian contro¬ 
versy. Forcefully he tells his flock in Constantinople that by devi¬ 
ating from the True Word, the misuse of theology has scattered 
the members of Christ’s body. The misuse of theology “divides 
brothers, troubles cities, causes people to be insensitive, arms 
the nations, prepares the Kings [for battle], stirs up the priests— 
one against the other and against the people, causes the people 
to go against one another and against the priests, parents against 
children, children against parents, men against women and 
women against men.” In addition, when heresy arises and Truth 
is abandoned, the proper relationship between teacher and stu¬ 
dent is also disturbed (Discourse 32,4). 

What St Gregory describes could be applied almost ver¬ 
batim to our time and to our society. The new theologies of 
our day continue to divide and alienate. But what is most 
alarming is the accurate description St Gregory provides for our 
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own Church in America. The misuse of theology is traceable to 
the lack of preparation or improper preparation of those who 
with immoderate boldness dare to speak about what is holy! 

Today, on this feast of the three hierarchs, all of us— 
Bishops, priests, teachers and students—are to reflect on how 
the misuse of theology is overcome. In the same sermon I re¬ 
ferred to a few moments ago, St Gregory offers what I would 
consider to be the antidote to a vicious malady. He states that 
“it is a great thing to speak about God, but it is even a greater 
thing to be purified for God” (Discourse 32, 12). 

If this school and all Orthodox theological schools are to 
correctly approach and disseminate the True and Living Word, 
then we are obliged to purify ourselves from conceit and self- 
love. We are to walk on the path of asceticism and prayer, 
fleeing from spiritual and intellectual laziness as well as from a 
misguided zeal fostered by pride and arrogance. There can be 
no place for vanity and ego-centrism in the life of one who 
seeks to handle and distribute the Word of Truth. There is no 
place for the one who perceives theology as a career for personal 
self-advancement. Brothers and sisters, let us never forget the 
words of King Solomon: “Wisdom cannot enter a perverse 
soul” (Wisdom 1:4). 

The purification of mind, soul, heart and body is an on¬ 
going process of repentance, which at the appropriate times re¬ 
turns us to the realm of divine silence. There the True Word 
is offered to the wise and humble person who begins to learn 
“when to speak and when not to speak and to acknowledge his 
ignorance regarding a certain subject” (Gregory the Theologian, 
Discourse 32, 19). From the realm of silence we receive the 
Word and learn to speak. 

Now, as we prepare to offer our gifts and ourselves to the 
All Holy Trinity, may we renew our love for theology and may 
we renew our commitment to be properly prepared. For when 
we have truly been prepared to speak and write the words of 
the True Doctrine, the Body of Christ is built up, uniting all 
its members in the faith and love that seeks to draw all creation 
into its eternal and uncreated light. 

Holy Hierarchs, pray to God for us. Amen. 
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St Gregory Nazianzen and 
Two-Nature Christology 1 


Peter Bouteneff 


St Gregory the Theologian is not generally consulted for 
his opinion on questions of Christology. In this particular area 
he is remembered best for that classic distillation of patristic 
soteriology, “what is not assumed is not healed.” 2 Yet Gregory 
is rarely cited in connection with the orthodox understanding of 
the person of Christ, even on the issue of Christ’s human soul 
(the denial of which, on the part of Apollinarius, prompted that 
famous dictum). In any event, one can scarcely say that Greg¬ 
ory’s Christology has been studied in depth. 3 Yet such a study 
yields rich rewards. Consider the time in which he wrote, and 
the nature of his influences: Gregory articulated the greatest 
part of his theology in the critical years between the climax of 
Neo-Arianism and the rise of Apollinarianism, and faced the 

iThis essay derives from research done under the supervision of Bishop 
Kallistos (Ware), I am grateful to him for his guidance, as well as to Savas 
Zembillas for his suggestions. 

2 Ep. 101, line 32 (Sources Chr6tiennes [SC] 208, 50). 

srhe encyclopaedic work of A. Grillmeier ( Christ in Christian Tradition, 
Vol. i, second ed., [London: Mowbrays, 1975]) devotes just two pages to the 
subject of Nazianzen’s Christology. J. Plagnieux’s Saint GrSgoire de Nazianze 
Thiologien , (Paris: Editions Franciscaines, 1952) is not particularly attentive 
to Christological questions; T. Spidlik’s Grigoire de Nazianze : Introduction d 
Vitude de sa doctrine spirituelle , (Rome: Pont. Inst., 1971) is slightly more 
attentive. Exceptions to this oversight include the doctoral dissertation of F. W. 
Norris, “Gregory of Nazianzus’s Doctrine of Jesus Christ’* at Yale University, 
1970, the forthcoming work of Verna E. F. Harrison, Antithesis in St Gregory 
Nazianzen’s Theology , which features a useful section on Christology, and the 
fine article of K. P. Wesche, “The Union of God and Man in Christ in the 
Thought of Gregory Nazianzen,” SVTQ 28 (1984), 83-98, to which I will be 
referring below. (Cf. also my M. Phil, thesis, “The Human Soul of Christ 
According to St Gregory Nazianzen,” Oxford, 1992.) 
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Christological ramifications of these two heresies head on. In 
addition, he was influenced and inspired by both Origen and 
St Athanasius, and yet he avoided the problematic elements of 
their respective Christologies: Origen’s Christology rested too 
much upon his doctrine of pre-existent souls, and St Athanasius 
under-emphasized Christ’s humanity and human soul. Gregory, 
perhaps drawing upon Origen, espouses a strong doctrine of 
Christ’s human soul and his humanity, while holding to an 
equally strong (Athanasian) insistence upon the single subject 
of identity in Christ—the divine Logos. The result of this two¬ 
fold concern is that a synthesis of Gregory’s Christological 
observations and statements can sound much like an anticipation 
of the synthesis of Chalcedon. 

Yet Gregory is a theologian of the late fourth century, and 
his terminology and his theological concerns reflect his time. 
One manifestation of this is that his understanding of Christ’s 
dual (divine and human) characer is only rarely spoken of in 
terms of two natures (cpuasiq). Indeed, “two natures” language 
in Gregory’s written work is limited almost exclusively to his 
anti-Apollinarian Epistle 101, and even here it is used with 
careful qualification. It is this aspect of Gregory’s comprehensive 
Christology that is the concern of the present essay: how did 
Gregory develop the concept of the dual nature of Christ, and 
how did he come to apply the term cpuaiq to that concept? In 
our search we discover an important stage in the development 
of the concept and the language of the Suo cpuasiq Christology, 
which is basic to Chalcedonian Christology. 


Early Period 

How is Christ’s dual character portrayed in the Theo¬ 
logian’s earliest writing? As early as a.d. 3 62 4 we find Gregory 
discussing a dual Christ, “the new mixture of God and man, 
one out of two and both through the one.” 5 Christ is one, and 

4 For the dating of Gregory’s writing I rely upon P. Gallay, La vie de 
Saint Grigoire de Nazianze, (Lyon-Paris: Vitte, 1943), with the alterations of 
J. Szymusiak, “Pour une chronologie des discours de S. Gregoire de Nazianze, 4 * 
Vig Christ 20 (1966), 183-199. 

5 fj koci vf| pifUq, ©eoc; Kai dvOpccnroq, £v dp<j>otv koc! bC £vo<; dp- 
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yet two: but two of what? Later on in the same oration, 9 
Gregory writes of the “knitting together” in Christ of xoc 
Siecftcotcc— the participle is best rendered “those-things-which- 
are-separate” (LNPF misleadingly translates “natures so sep¬ 
arate”). 7 The two quantities are talked about in purposely 
vague terms. There is no setting out of metaphysical categories 
at this stage of Gregory’s writing, and this is partly because 
Christian usage of the terms cpuaic; and uirooTaaiq had not been 
standardized. But also, while the distinction between the generic 
(ouoia or (f)6ai.<; ) and the specific (uiroataoiq or irpoaco- 
Ttov) had already been used to describe the Trinity, 8 this 
concept had not been applied to Christology, for reasons we 
shall discuss below. At this point in time, the chief challenge 
of heresy having scarcely touched the person of Jesus Christ, 
the paradox of his duality and unity is stated in this imprecise, 
though not inaccurate way. 


Central Period 

The central and most prolific period of Gregory’s life 
was between a.d. 379 and 383. In these few years Gregory 
produced his most significant theological works, including the 
five Theological Orations, various festal orations, and the 
anti-Apollinarian letters (which will be considered below). 
The Christological component of these writings, especially 
the question of Christological duality which concerns us 
here, is motivated chiefly by two factors. One of these was 
Gregory’s cosmological anthropology, i.e., his understanding 
of the dual nature of man and the analogous dual nature of 
Christ. The other was the need to correct the implications for 

<f>6x£pcc. Or. 2, xxiii (SC 247, 120). Christ is the “new mixture,” for man 
himself is the first mixture, of material and spiritual, as we will see below. 

6 Or. 2, xxiii (SC 247, 120). 

7 Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church , 
second series, vol. vii, 210. LNPF, unaware of the implications of the issues 
discussed in the present essay, uses the word “nature” where the Greek c[>6ai<; 
does not appear, and does this at least three times in Gregory’s writings. Cf. 
also p. 433, where vopcp ocbpcrroq is rendered as “according to human na¬ 
ture,” and 6nTX6o<; as “of two natures.” 

8 Cf., e.g., Or. 21, xxxv (SC 270, 184-6), cf., also Plagnieux pp. 449-452. 
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Christology of Eunomius’s theology. We turn now to an elabora¬ 
tion of these factors and their consequences. 

Gregory’s soteriology (and thus his Christology) was thor¬ 
oughly involved with his anthropology and cosmology. He un¬ 
derstood creation to have taken place on two levels; 8 this is 
something he discusses most systematically in his Oration on 
the Theophany {Or. 38). 10 We learn there that God first 
created the heavenly angelic powers (ayyeXiKocc; Suvocpsiq 
xod oupaviouq)— the immaterial and intelligent spirits. God 
then conceived a second world, material and visible (CXixdq 
Keel 6pcopevoq), earth and sky and everything in between. 
Before the creation of man the two remained in their boun¬ 
daries; there was as yet no mingling (xpaaiq) or mixture 
between them. 

Then, thirdly, that all the riches of Goodness might be 
made known, God created man: a single living being made 
out of the material and immaterial creations. The human 
person is in this way a microcosm 11 or “second world” (6e0- 
xepoq Koopoq), “earthly and heavenly”; 12 man summarizes 
in himself the material and immaterial creations. “We are 
double-beings (bixxcov 5e ovxcov r|[j.6>v)” 13 who exist by 
virtue of the interpretation—the “strange pi^iq,” 14 the “mys¬ 
terious Kpaaiq” 15 — of the two elements of our composition. 

9 The best survey of Gregory’s two-level cosmology and anthropology is 
Anna-Stina Ellverson’s The Dual Nature of Man: A Study in the Theological 
Anthropology of Gregory Nazianzen, Studia Doctrinae Christianae Upsalensia 
21 (Uppsala, 1981). It should be noted here that Gregory’s view of creation 
is distinct from the concept of the “double creation” found in Philo and 
Gregory of Nyssa. According to this latter view (which is based on the two 
creation stories in Genesis), man was at first created as pre-existent archetype 
of the intelligible world, and only then did God create man as male and 
female, man as we know him. Nazianzen’s two “levels” of creation, while 
also reflecting a degree of hierarchical order, are both “good.” Neither is the 
archetype of the other; the two are distinct from each other by being imma¬ 
terial and material respectively. 

10 Cf. esp. §§ ix-xi (SC 358, 120-126). The passage is also repeated ver¬ 
batim in Or. 45, v-viii. The repetition is deliberate, according to Gallay, Vie, 
p. 159. 

“Of. Or. 28, xxii (SC 250, 148). 

12 Or. 38, xi (SC 358. 124). 

«0r. 40, viii (SC 358, 212). 

i *Or. 28, xxii (SC 250, 144); Or. 38, xi (SC 358, 124). 

ls Or. 32, ix (SC 318, 104); Or. 14, vii (PG 35, 865C);Or. 27, vii (SC 
250, 86); Or. 28, iii (SC 250, 106); Or. 38, xi (SC 358, 124). 
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How does this relate to Christology? The climactic event 
of the coming of the Savior is explained in the same dual 
(though not dualistic) terms: Christ is “double” in the same 
way that the human person is. In him God and man inter¬ 
penetrate in the same mysterious way as the material and 
spiritual do in the human person. Christ is called the new 
blending, the second communion, precisely because the com¬ 
ing together of two realities in his person perfectly parallels 
the first that of the human person: 

He comes forth as God with what he assumed, one 
out of two opposites, flesh and spirit, the one deifying, 
the other deified. O new mixture [^ufjiq!] O para¬ 
doxical blending [Kpamq]! He Who Is comes to 
be; the uncreated is created. 16 

Gregory’s two-level cosmology and anthropology is a con¬ 
sistent factor in his thought, and as we have seen, it acts as 
one of the factors which led him to emphasize the dual char¬ 
acter of Christ’s person. 

Another factor is the concern felt by Gregory to explain 
how Christ can act and speak in ways that are divine and 
human. A chief argument for the Eunomian doctrine of the 
created and subordinate Logos was that Christ’s “weaknesses,” 
those sayings and acts which seem unbecoming of the simple 
and impassible divinity (e.g., his weeping, wearying, anguish), 
were the acts of the Logos Kara (puaiv; i.e., of the Logos 
qua Logos. Gregory’s task was to show how Christ’s human 
sayings and acts could be predicated in such a way as to pre¬ 
serve the total and unsubordinate divinity of the Logos. This 
was done by pointing towards the double quality, the two 
“realities,” divine and human, in Christ, 

Our first example is taken from the same Or. 38 examined 
above. Christ is called “double” or “of a two-fold quality” 
(5iTtX6oq), because one can distinguish his acts “as man” 
(cbq dvflpcoitoq) from his acts “as God.” 17 Christ “was hungry 
and thirsty and weary and was distressed and wept according to 

16 Or. 38, xiii (SC 358, 132-4). 

17 Or. 38, xv (SC 358, 138), repeated in Or. 45, xxvii. 
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corporeal laws (vopcp acbpocToq),” writes Gregory in the same 
passage. We might be able to assume that Gregory is alluding 
to what we now call Christ’s two natures, but despite the 
LNPF rendering 18 the word cpuaiq is not employed here. 

In the third and fourth Theological Orations (written 
the same year as Or. 38), the same style of Christological 
predication is found. Whereas he wrote above of Christ acting 
“according to corporeality,” Gregory here sees Christ as pos¬ 
sessing “humanity” (ccvS'pcoTroTriq) as well as divinity. This 
humanity is the subject of divine anointing, 19 and of the glory 
and power given it. 20 Similarly, Christ’s “ignorance” as to 
where Lazarus is laid is “because he was man,” 21 his “ignorance” 
concerning the last day and hour is for the same reason. 22 This 
predication of certain characteristics or traits to humanity or 
manhood is again an implicit ascription to Christ of a human 
(fiuaic;, but that term is still avoided. 

The Theological Orations also feature a style of predica¬ 
tion which is subtly different: predication of Christ’s human 
qualities not to his “humanity,” but to the compound (ouv&e- 
tov) of God and Man that is Christ. We hear, 

you must predicate the more sublime expressions of 
the Godhead, of the nature which transcends bodily 
experiences, and the lowlier ones of the compound 
(oOvOetov), of him who because of you was emptied, 
became incarnate, and [. .. ] was “made man.” 23 

Now auvOexov had seen Christological use before, e.g., 
on several occasions by Origen. 24 The term caused Gregory 
problems at the hands of two other writers: Eunomius felt that 
if Christ was a “compound” being, it only affirmed that his 
divinity was subordinate to that of the “uncompounded” (dccr6v- 
dexoc;) God. 25 And Apollinarius felt that the term suggested 

18 Cf. note 7 above. 

1B Or. 30, ii (SC 250, 228). 

20 Or. 30, ix (SC 250, 242). 

21 Or. 29, xx (SC 250, 220). 

Z2 Or. 30, xv (SC 250, 256-8). 

23 Or. 29, xviii (SC 250, 216). 

^E.g., Contra Cels. I, 60; I, 66; II, 16. 

25 Eunomius’s Apologeticus 14 and 19. 
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confusion of natures within Christ’s person. Clearly it required 
qualification for orthodox use: what did Gregory mean by it? 

A. J. Mason wrote in 1899 26 of Gregory’s use of ouvOstov 
as potentially problematic: was the Theologian speaking of a 
new being, a synthetic 'irpoacoTtov of union in the manner of 
Nestorius? Yet the same author noted that immediately after 
speaking of the ouv-&etov Christ, Gregory spells out what 
he means: 

Man and God blended; they became a single whole, 

[... ] in order that I might be made God to the same 
extent that he was made man . 27 

The auvOerov is none other than the Logos-made-man, the 
time-bound God-man of the economy. And thus predication 
of human acts and sayings to the ouvOstov is indeed no dif¬ 
ferent from the entirely valid predication of them to the Logos 
“in His incarnate state.” Here again, Gregory is attentive to 
the double reality of Christ—“man and God blended.” 


A Doctrine of Two Wills? 

A final pointer towards a doctrine of two “natures” in 
the Gregory of this period is found in the fourth Theological 
Oration. Gregory’s understanding of the two realities in Christ 
shines through quite clearly here (even if these particular argu¬ 
ments have lent themselves, as we shall see, to some perplexed 
interpretations). This comes in his discussion of the sayings of 
Christ in John 6:38 and at the garden of Gethsemane— passages 
which he counterposes in a most revealing way. The Gospel of 
John has Christ saying, “For I have come down from heaven, 
not to do my own will, but the will of him who sent me.” Now 
this is already a difficult passage; the problem being in the no¬ 
tion that He Who “came down from heaven” could possibly 
have a will distinct from the Father’s. Is this passage talking 
of Christ’s human will? No, for the human nature and will 

2Q The Five Theological Orations of Gregory of Nazianzus, (Cambridge: 
CUP, 1899), cf. pp. xvi-xix. 

27 0r. 29, xix (SC 250, 218), emphasis added. 
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of Christ cannot be said to have come down from heaven. 
Gregory’s solution, found in his fourth Theological Oration, 28 
is to remind us that it is Christ as Logos/ Son, the very One 
who came down from heaven, who is talking about doing the 
Father’s will. The passage is saying that the Son came down 
to do the will of the Father. But this is virtual tautology, for 
as Gregory notes, “The Son [. .. ] has not an individual will 
alongside the Father’s,” 29 and a bit further on, “I cannot under¬ 
stand how what belongs to two things could be the particular 
property of one of them alone.” 30 The divine will is One. The 
function of this passage, in Gregory’s understanding, is to point 
towards the divine will in Christ. 

Then, most significantly, he contrasts this statement of 
Christ in John 6:38 with the Lord’s words at Gethsemane: 

Our merely human will does not always follow the 
divine; it often resists and struggles against it. This 
is the way we interpret “Father, if it be possible let 
this cup pass from me, but not what I will—let thy will 
prevail.” 31 

Here Gregory points to the human will in Christ, which is 
in a way “struggling” with the divine will. While the Son 
has a divine will that is the same as that of the Father, 
Gregory is showing that the God-man Christ also possesses a 
fully human will, one which acts in concert with the divine by 
free choice. 

Gregory’s “doctrine” of two wills is not a consistent feature 
in his Christology, nor does he draw out the implications of 
such a doctrine. But what interests us here is that Gregory has 
taken clear note of the two wills in Christ. 32 F. W. Norris finds 
the treatment of Christ’s humanity at this stage of Gregory’s 
writing to be lacking: 

28 Or. 30, xii (SC 250, 248-252). 

29 Ibid., SC p. 250. 

mbid.,SC p.252. 

S1 lbid., SC pp. 248-250. 

^Maximus the Confessor refers to this passage in his own more advanced 
arguments for Christ’s two wills, in his Disputation with Pyrrhus , (p. 38 in 
Joseph Farrel’s text [St Tikhon’s Seminary Press, 1990]). 
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The two poles of soteriology, the divinity of the Word 
and the connection with mankind, are not evenly 
emphasized in this period of Nazianzen’s works. Part 
of the reason for this unequal stress in terms of ex¬ 
position is that only the first pole had been directly 
challenged. 33 

Perhaps the stress is indeed uneven at this stage, the humanity 
receiving less attention than the divinity. But while he is correct 
in noting that Gregory fails to account for a fully free human 
will—indeed that Gregory does not even consider the problem 
on its own 34 —Norris does not attach full significance to, or in¬ 
deed make much sense of the passage on John 6:38 and Gethse- 
mane. He considers it “muddleheaded” 35 or “Nestorian.” 36 But 
it seems to me that this passage shows precisely how Gregory 
can take account of and see the importance of Christ’s real 
human suffering and personality, even positing a human will 
distinct from the divine, and yet without positing a human 
subject of identity. 


The Concept of OOaiq 

Gregory’s awareness of the double quality of Christ has 
been shown to be a consistent feature of his writing, expressed 
as it is in a variety of ways up until the summer of a.d. 382, 
when he penned his famous letters to Cledonius against Apol- 
linarianism. 37 Yet outside the anti-Apollinarian context he does 
not venture to speak of two natures in the one person of Christ, 

^“Doctrine,” p. 78. 

MIbid., p. 201. 

3*lbid., pp. 180 ff. 

39 Faith Gives Fullness to Reasoning: The Five Theological Orations of 
Gregory Nazianzen, (Leiden: Brill, 1991), p. 171-2. According to Norris, 
Gregory sees a human subject in Christ, something which Gregory refutes 
constantly. 

37 While Nazianzen dates the outbreak of Apollinarian teaching to as early 
as 352 (cf. Ep. 102, line 22), he was probably not aware of it as a problem 
until as late as 379, when he first mentions it explicitly (cf. Or. 22, xiii [SC 
270, 246-8], also cf. Grillmeier p. 280). The dating of the two letters to 
Cledonius is according to Gallay in SC 208, 25f. 
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with the exception of one instance in passing, where Gregory 
talks of the “natures and the names” being at once mixed and 
distinguishable. 38 Another instance exists outside Ep. 101, but 
this too is written against Apollinarius: “there are two natures 
that meet in one, not two sons (&uo tpuaeic; etq ev auv&pa- 
poOaa, o<!>x uioi 660) .” 39 Otherwise, 5uo tpuasiq as a Chris- 
tological formulation is not found anywhere in Gregory other 
than in Ep. 101, where its use remains cautious. Why? 

For one thing, usage of the term cpuoiq was by no means 
standardized in Gregory’s day. The Cappadocians could say 
that there was one cpuaiq shared by the three Persons of the 
Trinity (indeed, Athanasius had said the same before them), 40 
but it was not in their vocabulary, at least in that of Basil and 
Nazianzen, to apply this term to the “double” quality of Christ’s 
person. What did cpOaiq mean in the time of the Cappadocians? 
Prestige 41 has noted (and his view is echoed by Roldanus) 42 
that it was “an empirical rather than a philosophical term”— 
it bore upon function, while ouoloc had the more metaphysical 
meaning, representing reality or essence. But despite this poten¬ 
tial in cpuatq for a completely generic meaning, it also was able 
to imply something of a concrete entity and thus could be con¬ 
fused with UTCoaxaaic ;. 43 This situation rendered unqualified 
Christological use of cpuaiq open to the problems which be¬ 
came so apparent in the struggles surrounding the Chalcedonian 
definition. Gregory avoided ascribing two cfuasiq to Christ, 
precisely because of the potential such an affirmation had for 
jeopardising the unity of person in Christ. 

The gradual process by which the potentially ambiguous 
(p6aiq—denoting as it could now a generic and now a concrete 
reality—came to have a single meaning in Christian theology 

ss Or. 30, viii (SC 250, 242). 

"Or. 37, ii (SC 318, 274). Claudio Moreschini notes (in SC 318, 52-3) 
that Gregory had Apollinarius in mind here. 

40 Cf. Ad Serap., xxi. 

11 GW in Patristic Thought, (London: SPCK, 1956), p. 234. 

42 Lc Christ et I’Homme dans la theologie d’Athanase d’Alexandrie, (Lei¬ 
den: Brill, 1968), pp. 35-6, 

43 As is well known, St Athanasius equated uuoaraaic; with ouoia, (cf. 
his Ad. Afros, 4), and, as J. Meyendorff notes, this identification also covered 
<p6oi<; (Christ in Eastern Christian Thought, [Crestwood, NY: SVS, 1975], 
p. 38, n. 25). 
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can be seen as an example of the “baptizing” of a Greek meta¬ 
physical term. This was seen before, e.g., in the development 
of the term uirooTaaic; for Christian use. 44 But as Fr Paul 
Wesche showed so clearly in his article of 1984, 45 the issue in 
both cases goes beyond word-meanings, and into the realm 
of ontology itself. As Wesche points out at length, the problem 
lay with the metaphysical presupposition, which was axiomatic 
before the Cappadocians, that nature determines person—that 
UTtoaTaoiq is contingent upon cpuau;. This basic presupposi¬ 
tion is readily apparent in Apollinarius who, in his concern for 
personal unity in Christ, felt that he had therefore to affirm 
only one Christ is “(iia cpuou;, [iia UTtoaxaoiq, jjiioc 

£V£pyeia, sv Ttpoaconov.” 46 The ontology of the Laodicean 
was such that the concepts of (puaiq and “person” were locked 
together, with the result that two (f»uo£iq could only mean two 
persons. 47 

We therefore hear Apollinarius mention with displeasure 
the concept, in Paul of Samosata and Diodore of Tarsus, of 
two <j>ua£ic; in Christ: “I hear that they speak of two puaEic;, 
although John clearly showed that the Lord is One when he 
said, ‘the Word became flesh.’ ” 48 He writes in the same epistle, 
“If we speak of two (Jjuoek;, this gives the best possible foot¬ 
hold for anyone wishing to destroy the unity of Christ.” 49 
Gregory was aware of the Apollinarian understanding of <()6 cti<;, 
as we see clearly in Ep. 102: “ ... [the Apollinarians] accuse 
us of introducing two separate or conflicting cpuoEiq, and of 
dividing the marvellous and wonderful union.” 50 We can thus 
understand Gregory’s desire to find ways of getting around 
the term cpuaiq, to qualify its use, or best of all, to get this 
idea across with other words, as we shall see presently. 

44 Cf. M. Richard, “LTntroduction du mot ‘Hypostase’ dans la theologie 
de lTncarnation,” MSR 2 (1945), 5-32; 243-70, and J. Zizioulas, Being as 
Communion, (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1985), pp. 27-49. 

45 “The Union of God and Man in Christ . . (art. cit .) 

40 Apollinarius, de Fide et Inc., 6, in Lietzmann, p. 199. 

47 Wesche notes that the Antiochene Christology presupposed the same 
starting point. To affirm two natures was to affirm two “prosopa,” which is 
precisely what the more extreme Antiochenes did. 

48 Ep. ad Dion., (Lietzmann p, 257). 

49 Grillmeier’s paraphrase (p. 334). 

50 Line 28. 
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A gainst A pollinarius 

In Ep. 101, a Christological tour de force, Gregory’s 
consciousness of the two realities in Christ continues to develop 
and mature over the examples seen above in the Theological 
(and other) Orations. In this epistle, any discussion of the two 
realities in Christ is consistently followed by Gregory’s qualifier 
that he is not talking about two persons or two Sons. We saw 
this above in the Or. 37 passage (Suo <f>uasu;... ol>x uioi 
5uo), 51 but in Ep. 101 this practice emerges as a clear pat¬ 
tern. Let us examine a few instances. To begin with, Ep. 101, 
lines 14-15 set out a classically Nazianzene series of antithetical 
statements about Christ in his duality: 

passible in his flesh, impassible in his Godhead; 
circumscript in body, uncircumscript in the Spirit; 
at the same time earthly and heavenly, 
visible and intelligible (opcbpsvov Kal vooupsvov), 
comprehensible and incomprehensible. 

Next he focuses on unity (stated in the typically soteriological 
context): 

that by one and the same person, entirely man and 
also God, (tv’ oXcp avOpamcp to auxcp Kal ©scp) 
the entirety of fallen humanity may be created anew. 

The two-ness expressed in line 19 (“two natures, that of 
God and that of man”) is immediately followed by the qualifica¬ 
tion, “but there are not two Sons or two Gods.” And to be 
even safer, it is not much later on (in line 22) that Gregory 
provides one of the most developed expressions of the union 
so far, describing it not as a union “by grace” (Kaxa X®P IV ) 
as it was, say, in the prophets, but as a “substantial conjunc¬ 
tion” (Kax 5 ouaiav auvdcpEia). 

Later on, in lines 30-31, Gregory speaks in terms of a 
kind of double-predication. We hear of Christ’s humanity, that 


51 Or. 37, ii (SC 318, 274). 
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which is made visible by God (t 6 cpaivopavov toG 0eoG) 
and also of the divinity, the intangible or the spiritual (to 
vooupEVov) . Yet what immediately follows is another im¬ 
portant example of Gregory’s concern for a unified Chris¬ 
tology. He tells us that these elements mix in a aup<|>ota (an 
intimate union) and even coinhere (itspixcopdco) each other. 52 
We have seen that whenever Gregory speaks of two in Christ, 
he speaks of the unity of person in Christ. But when we come 
to examine the actual uses of the term <j)6aiq we shall see 
that the addition of these qualifying statements is backed up 
by a profound understanding and explanation of the Chris- 
tological paradox of duality and unity. 

Two instances of the use of the 5uo <f>uo£iq formulation 
occur in this letter. The first is in line 19: “There are two 
natures (in Christ); that of God and that of man,” he writes, 
“as (there are in him) both soul and body” (q>6cEiq pav ydcp 
56o 0£oq Kai avdpamoq, etteI Kal ipuyf] Kai acopa). The 
translation in LNPF 53 is once again problematic (reading “God 
and Man are two natures, as also soul and body are”), because 
the translator has ignored the Christological context of the two 
natures. 54 But what Gregory has actually written is very im¬ 
portant for our purposes: he is saying that the humanity of 
Jesus is a cpucuq, and it is so because it consists of body 
and soul. 55 

The other explicit mention of two cpGciEiq comes in line 
31, a passage which mirrors the usage in Or. 30, viii we quoted 
above. In discussing the types of sayings about Christ and 
names given him in the Gospels and in Paul, Gregory con¬ 
cludes ultimately that the “names” (KXrjOEiq) and the “natures” 

52 Gregory is the first to use the concept of “perichoresis” in a Christ¬ 
ological context and this underscores the groundbreaking quality of his ap¬ 
proach to the unity of the person of Christ Later Fathers discussing a 
Christological doctrine of TTEpLxcbpqau; cite Gregory’s use: cf. Maximus the 
Confessor, scholia in Dion. Areop. ep. 4, viii, (PG 4, 533) and John of 
Damascus, De Fide Orth . Ill, 17 (PG 94, 1069). Cf. also Verna Harrison, 
“Perichoresis in the Greek Fathers,” SVTQ 35 (1991), 53-65. 

53 Second series, vol. vii, 439. 

54 My rendering is confirmed by Grillmeier p. 369 and by Gallay’s French 
translation in SC 208, 45. 

55 Cf. Grillmeier p. 369. 
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(cpuaeiq) mix together, “co-inhere each other according to 
the intimate fusion.” 

These two occurrences of cf)6aiq in Ep. 101 are non- 
adjacent. They seem to frame that which comes between them, 
indeed, that which enabled their existence. This is an im¬ 
portant and celebrated passage which is notoriously difficult 
to translate, where Gregory’s efforts to render a concept that 
would carry the generic sense we have of “nature” (as distinct 
from “person”) are most clearly visible. Here in lines 20 and 
21, Gregory is able to speak of the two realities without speak¬ 
ing of two subjects of identity, and he does this by a simple 
linguistic means. He distinguishes aXXo Kod aXXo from ccXXoq 
Kod ccXXoq—the neuter in the former case denoting a generic 
reality and the masculine in the latter case denoting a personal 
reality. In other words, Christ is two “whats” but not two 
“whos.” .. . aXXo (j.£v xcd aXXo toc ii, <2>v 6 ZcoTrjp ... ouk 
aXXoq &£ Kod ccXXoq. This, as Gregory goes on to show, was 
a Christological application of Trinitarian terminology—it only 
needed to be reversed, for in the Trinity, as he says, there are 
three “whos" and one “what" 56 

In these lines, Gregory has paved the way for the Chris¬ 
tological use of cpuaiq. No longer is it locked together with 
UTtoaraaiq; Gregory has established its use as generic (i.e., 
denoting a “what”), and Christ’s single person could be under¬ 
stood as having in itself two natures. Perhaps out of deference 
to the Apollinarian mode of thinking, he continues in Ep. 101 
to use terms other than “nature” (e.g., in lines 37-41 he 
speaks of two teXeloc in Christ. 57 Yet Gregory clearly espouses 
a different philosophy of being, in which personhood has on¬ 
tological priority over nature. 58 This metaphysic is apparent 

56 Aeyg> Be dcXXo Koci dcXXo, IpitaXiv fj dirt rrjc; Tpid&ot; Sx si - ’EkeT 
[idv yap diXXoc; koci (SXXoc; ... ouk dtXXo Kal dtXXo, 8v yap toc xpia Kal 
xauiov tt| 0£6tt|ti. Ep. 101, lines 19-21 (SC 208, 44-46). 

57 This means that each of the two aspects in Christ, the divinity and the 
manhood, is a complete whole. 

58 Again, cf. Wesche, art. cit. (esp. pp. 94-5) and Zizioulas, pp. 39ff. Also 
J. Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought, pp. 67-8, and p. 77: 
“... according to the Cappadocians,... the hypostasis is not the product 
of nature: it is that in which nature exists, the very principle of its existence.” 
in the context of his writing on Trinitarian issues, where Gregory 
speaks in several instances of the three persons “in whom the 
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Godhead exists,” the three “persons who possess the Godhead.” 59 
The three “subsist” not because of the divine essence or nature, 
but “in themselves.”* 0 Person and not nature, therefore, for 
Gregory is de facto the ontological ground of the Godhead. 
This has naturally informed his Christology, to the point where 
he could speak of two natures in one person. 

Later in his life, in the fragments of Christological dogma 
which he included in his autobiographical poetry, Gregory could 
write of the “two natures coming to one in Christ,” 61 and of 
the “complete merging of human nature with the whole God” 62 
without danger of sounding “Nestorian.” 


Summary and Conclusion 

Before the flare-up of Apollinarianism challenged Gregory 
to consider Christology in a more systematic fashion, Gregory 
understood the dual nature of Christ in several ways: he saw 
Christ’s duality to be analogous to the dual nature of man, 
who himself is a summation of the dual nature of creation. 
Then, Gregory emphasized Christ’s duality in countering 
Eunomian arguments, much as Athanasius countered those of 
the Arians, by stressing the distinction between the Logos as 
God and the Logos as man, or as the incarnate auvOsxov. 
Finally, Gregory had a strong sense that while Christ was the 
divine Logos Himself, Christ was also human: he had a human 
will, 63 he suffered just as we suffer, 64 and, although himself 
sinless, he subjected himself to all that we are, including even 
captivity to sin. 65 

Then in Apollinarianism Gregory saw himself presented 
with a twofold challenge. One was to show that Christ had a 

s®T& tv olq f| 0£6-tTi<; in Or. 39, xi (SC 358, 172) and Or. 31, xiv (SC 
250, 304); xd <Sv f) 9s6tt}<;, in Carm. I, i, 3, v. 74 (PG 37, 414A). 

6O Ka0 a tauxac; 6<pi<rr6aoci<;,in Or. 33, xvi (SC 318, 194). 

61 Auo c^uasic; £i<; Xpicrrdv iX0ouaaq £voc. Carm. H, i, 11, v. 651 (PG 
37, 1074). 

62 0eoo 5* 5Xou p£T£ 0 )(£v dv0pcbm>u (puaic;. Ibid., v. 642 (PG 37, 
1073). 

«*Or. 30, xii (SC 250, 248-250). 

<*Or. 30, vi (SC 250, 236-8). 

**Or. 30, iii (SC 250, 230). 
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human vouc;. But since this went along with attributing a 
human nature to Christ as well as a divine nature, Gregory’s 
second challenge was to show that he was not implying two 
personal subjects in Christ—two persons or two Sons. Deeply 
involved with this second concern was the way in which 
Apollinarius used the term cpuou;—to him, two (puasiq could 
only indicate two persons. Gregory’s answer to the first chal¬ 
lenge was to affirm that “what is not assumed is not healed.” 
The second challenge set him to find creative terminology to 
express both the duality (e.g., terms like xdXeioq) and the 
unity (e.g., the concepts of oup^utoc and even ttEpixcbpriaiq). 
He also employed a creative linguistic twist, in order to be 
able to speak of generic concepts like “nature” in distinction 
from concrete concepts like “person.” While Gregory continued 
to keep his use of the term <j>6aiq to a minimum, his conceptual 
efforts in Ep. 101 began to move it towards the Christological 
use it would take in the Chalcedonian definition. 

This gradual and careful adaptation of the term <f>uai<; 
to describe Christ’s duality was in effect the gradual transfer 
into Christology of concepts from the Cappadocian Trinitarian 
theology. In coming to understand the relation between person 
and nature/essence in the Trinity, Gregory understood the 
status of puoiq or oucna as generic. No longer were these 
concepts equated with or “locked together” with UTroaxccaic;, 
as they had been in the understanding of St Athanasius and 
his contemporaries, and, in a sense, in that of Apollinarius as 
well. Gregory did not see fit to introduce the term UTtboxccaic; 
into Christology; this would not begin to happen on a sure and 
systematic basis until the decades just prior to Chalcedon. 66 
Yet it is now apparent that the clear discernment of levels—that 
of uttootocoic; and that of cpuaiq— which came through the 
Chalcedonian period, was lucidly foreshadowed in the Chris¬ 
tological formulations of Gregory Nazianzen. 


66 Of particular significance in this direction was Proclus’s Tome to the 
Armenians in 435—a document which finally replaced the troublesome 
Christological formula “one incarnate nature of the divine Logos” ([iia (puai<; 
too 0£ou A6you osoapKGop^vr]) with “one incarnate hypostasis of the 
divine Logos.” 
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Logos-Sarx? Sarx and the Soul of Christ 
In the Early Thought 
Of Cyril of Alexandria 1 


Lawrence J. Welch 


Cyril of Alexandria is one of the seminal figures in the 
history of the development of the church’s doctrine concerning 
the person of Christ. Best known for his leading role at the 
Council of Ephesus (431) which condemned Nestorius and 
christological dualism by proclaiming Mary Theotokos, Cyril’s 
insistence upon the unity of Christ exercised an enormous 
influence upon Christology in the Christian East. Aloys Grill- 
meier claims that while Cyril was unable to make a clear 
distinction between person and nature, the Alexandrian patri¬ 
arch did help lay the theological foundations of the Council of 
Chalcedon because his thought upheld the unity of Christ 
without failing to distinguish between the divinity and humanity 
of Christ. 2 

Modern scholarship has looked less favorably upon Cyril’s 
early christology, the christology of his works written before the 
Nestorian controversy. Grillmeier, in his highly influential Christ 
in Christian Tradition, argues that the christology of Cyril’s early 
works does not significantly advance beyond the christology of 
Athanasius. Grillmeier describes Cyril’s christology as a Logos- 

*1 wish to thank Profs. Joseph Lienhard SJ of Fordham University, John 
J. O’Keefe of Creighton University and Joseph Hallman of the University of 
St. Thomas who all read earlier versions of this paper and offered valuable 
comments and criticisms. Any shortcomings that remain are, of course, 
entirely my own. 

z Aloys Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition: From the Apostolic Age 
to the Council of Chalcedon (451), rev. 2d ed., tr. John Bowden, (Atlanta: 
John Knox Press, 1975), 482. 
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sarx christology in which the soul of Christ is passive. There are 
problems with this presentation of Cyril’s early christology. A 
close examination of Cyril’s pre-Nestorian works shows that the 
Logos-sarx framework cannot account for the christology therein 
where the human soul of Christ is active not passive. This article 
will show that Cyril in his early works assigned a clear soterio- 
logical function to the soul of Christ. Even in his early thought 
Cyril understood the soul of Christ as playing an indispensable 
role in the mediation of redemption to the human race. Before 
continuing any further, it is necessary to account for Cyril’s 
pre-Nestorian works and hence the sources for his early christ¬ 
ology. 

Grillmeier points to the Thesaurus, the sixth dialogue of De 
sancta et consubstantiale Trinitate, Homilia VIII and the Com¬ 
mentary on John as the sources for Cyril’s early Christology. He 
noted that while scholars agree that all these works were written 
before 428, there is some dispute about the precise dating of 
the Thesaurus and the Commentary on John. G. Jouassard 
argued that Cyril wrote Thesaurus between 423 and 425. Ac¬ 
cording to Jouassard’s chronology, Cyril began the Commentary 
on John, his last exegetical work, around 425 and completed it 
by 428. Grillmeier follows the chronology suggested by N. 
Charlier: Cyril completed the Thesaurus around 412 (the 
beginning of Cyril's episcopate) and the Commentary on John 
was Cyril’s first exegetical work completed before 425. For my 
purposes, the precise dates of these works are of no great 
consequence. Scholars agree that they are early works written 
before the Nestorian controversy. It should be noted that schol¬ 
ars also date Cyril’s Old Testament Commentaries before the 
Nestorian controversy. Cyril wrote two commentaries on the 
Pentateuch, De adoratione et cultu in spiritu et veritate and the 
Glaphyra in Pentateuchum, a commentary on the prophet 
Isaiah, and a commentary on the minor prophets. Cyril’s focus 
in these commentaries is not primarily christological. There are 
however passages in these works where Cyril briefly discusses 
christological questions. 

This essay will focus primarily on two of Cyril’s works: 
the Thesaurus, an early dogmatic work and the Commentary 
on John, an early exegetical work. While the Thesaurus is a 
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sort of collection of “Arian” 3 objections and Eunomian objec¬ 
tions 4 to the consubstantial Trinity, there are passages where 
Cyril takes up christological questions and discusses what it 
means for the Word to have taken flesh. 5 The Commentary on 
John is Cyril’s longest biblical commentary and is a verse by 
verse commentary on the Fourth Gospel. The first several books 
of this commentary attempt to refute Arianism on the basis of 
John’s gospel. It is in this work that the early Cyril’s advance 
beyond the christology of Athanasius is perhaps most striking. 
While I will focus upon key texts in the Thesaurus and the 
Commentary on John, I have found it necessary to refer to some 
passages in De adoratione et cultu in spiritu and Homilia VIII. 


Cyril’s Early Christology According to Aloys Grillmeier 

Grillmeier claims that in Cyril’s early christology “we find 
the Athanasian Logos-sarx christology in its pure form.” 6 Fol¬ 
lowing the work of Jacques Liebaert, 7 Grillmeier points out 
that the christological chapters of the Thesaurus (according to 
Grillmeier chs. 22-24 and 28) are largely paraphrases of 
Contra Arianos 111 (35-37). Grillmeier acknowledges that Cyril 
makes modifications to the arguments of Athanasius, but he 
argues that Cyril did not intend to make any significant changes 
to the thought of his master. On the other hand, Grillmeier 

S I use this term, for want of a better one, to refer to non-Nicene thought. 
The term itself can be very misleading, which is why throughout this article 
the term is offset by inverted commas. Cyril himself does refer to the Arians, 
Arius and Eunomius by name in the Thesaurus. 

4 I use this term to refer to objections that Cyril attributes specifically to 
Eunomius. 

5 This study is meant to exclude the material in the sixth dialogue of De 
sancta et consubstantiale Trinitate where Cyril answers five objections to the 
consubstantiality of the Father and Son: 1) the Father sanctifies the Son, 
2) the Son receives glory and Lordship from the Father, 3) the Son receives 
power from the Father, 4) Christ pays worship to the Father, and 5) Christ’s 
ignorance of the last day. Cyril’s reply to these objections does not advance 
his christological thought beyond what is found in his Thesaurus. 

8 Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition, 415. 

7 Jacques Liebaert, La doctrine christologique de saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie 
avant la querelle nestoricnne. (Lille, 1951). Hereafter cited as La doctrine 
christologique. 
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notes that Cyril certainly recognizes the human soul of Christ, 
but the soul is not a theological factor in Cyril’s christology 
until the Nestorian crisis. Furthermore, in Grillmeier’s estima¬ 
tion the early Cyril, like his great predecessor Athanasius, 
did not question the basic Christological principle of the 
“Arians,” whereby the Logos takes the place of the soul in 
Christ. According to Grillmeier both Athanasius and the young¬ 
er Cyril: 

recognize the reality of the sufferings, and both attrib¬ 
ute them to the ‘sarx.’ There are only itdcOr] Trjc; oap- 
K6q, sufferings of the flesh, and no real sufferings of the 
ijjuxf). The ‘flesh’ is also the recipient of gifts, of 
holiness and glory. Throughout his argument, which 
is directed against the Arians, Cyril never once thinks 
of attacking the basic christological principle on which 
they rely, that the Logos is the soul of Christ. He only 
disputes the consequences which the heretics draw 
from it for the nature of the Logos. Apollinarianism 
and the church’s struggle against it seem to be vir¬ 
tually unknown to the author of the Thesaurus and 
the Dialogues , 8 

Liebaert writes that Cyril follows his predecessor Athanasius 
and attributes fear and agony to the flesh of Christ: 

La solution de Cyrille reste celle d’Athanase: c’est la 
une des exigences de la condition humaine qu’il a 
revetue, comme les pleurs, l’angoisse, la crainte. Dans 
cette explication, on cherche vainement la trace d’une 
psychologie humaine du Christ; tout est ramene cette 
fois encore aux iidGr) Trjq aapKOq [sufferings of the 
flesh]. 9 

8 Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition, 415-416. Henry Chadwick is 
of the opinion that Cyril “had nothing to say about the part played by Christ’s 
soul in the Passion," “Eucharist and Christology in the Nestorian Controversy,” 
Journal of Theological Studies, 2 (n.s.) (1951): 159. J.N.D. Kelly argues 
that Cyril assigned no practical functions to the soul before the controversy 
with Nestorius. See his Early Christian Doctrines, (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1978), 322-323. 

9 Liebaert, La doctrine christologique, 124. Lidbacrt does acknowledge 
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Grillmeier and Liebaert suppose that Cyril understood sarx as 
unanimated. In other words, they assume that Cyril used the 
word sarx to signify the body. While Liebaert 10 and Grillmeier 11 
both acknowledge that in Cyril’s early christology the move¬ 
ments of the flesh are sensed by a spiritual principle, they claim 
that Cyril is not clear as to what he means by this spiritual 
principle. For Grillmeier, the importance of the soul as a 
soteriological and theological factor first shows up in Cyril’s 
theology during the Nestorian crisis in the Patriarch’s second 
letter to Succensus and in Oratio ad Pulcheriam et Eudocuiam 
augustas de fide. 12 Both letters predicate suffering not only of 
the body, but of the soul as well. It is only the Cyril of the 
Nestorian controversy who finally makes the soul of Christ the 
principle of suffering, recognizes a real human psychology in 
Christ, and thus goes beyond the Logos-sarx christology. 13 Prior 

that Cyril recognized the human soul of Christ but maintains throughout his 
monograph that in Cyril’s early christology the soul of Christ is not a prin¬ 
ciple of suffering. 

10 Liebaert, La doctrine christologique, 117-118. Liebaert asks in this 
regard: “Mais quel est cet element spirituel? Un vouq distinct du Verbe ou 
le Verbe lui-meme?” 

^Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition , 416, n.6. J.N.D. Kelly, Early 
Christian Doctrines, 322-323 is of the same opinion. 

12 Grillmeier claims in n.4 on p. 415 in his Christ in Christian Tradition , 
that in his works before Ephesus, Cyril only mentions the soul of Christ twice 
specifically in Homilia 8 (PG 77, 573B) and in the Glaphyra 6, (PG 69, 
297C). Actually, there are at least four other places in his pre-Ephesine works 
where Cyril explicitly refers to the soul of Christ. The bishop of Alexandria 
mentions the soul of Christ in another passage in Homilia 8 (PG 77, 569), 
see the text below; Commentary on Isaiah, Bk.3 (PG 70, 393 AB), see 
below; Commentary on John, Bk.2, Ch.5 (Cyril’s comments on John 6:27), 
see below; Commentary on Malachi, Bk.2 (PG 72, 332), where Cyril com¬ 
ments on Malachi 3:1: ‘That he will have come into his temple means either 
that the Word became flesh and dwelt in the all-hallowed body from the holy 
virgin, as in a temple—that is, I mean, in a perfect man who is believed to 
have been united in soul and body both indivisibly and providentially—or the 
temple simply designates that holy city dedicated to him, which is clearly 
Jerusalem, that is, the church in type.” Here I follow the translation of John 
J. O’Keefe, “Interpreting the Angel. Cyril of Alexandria and Theodoret of 
Cyrus: Commentators on the book of Malachi.” Ph.D. diss.. Catholic Univer¬ 
sity of America, 1993. 

13 Ibid ., 474-476. Grillmeier also cites a passage from Cyril’s Scholia de 
incarnatione unigeniti (P.G.75, 1377 A-C), where Cyril indicates that he 
understands the significance of the human obedience of Christ in the context 
of the soul. There is general agreement among scholars that Cyril completed 
the Scholia around the time of the Nestorian crisis. 
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to that controversy, Grillmeier locates Cyril’s christology in 
what he calls a “verbal Logos-Sarx framework,” where the soul 
of Christ is only a physical factor and not yet a theological 
factor. 14 Again, both Grillmeier and Liebaert assume that Cyril 
uses the word sarx to refer to an unanimated body, even though 
they acknowledge that the Alexandrian knows of a human soul 
in Christ. There are difficulties with this presentation of Cyril. 
There are numerous instances in Cyril’s early works that indi¬ 
cate that he did not understand sarx to mean unanimated 
corporeality. 

The Meaning of Sarx in the Early Thought of Cyril 

In a little noticed work, Aux origines de Vanthropologie de 
saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie, the French Benedictine Herman M. 
Diepen 15 points out that the word sarx in the thought of Cyril 
does not exclude the soul. Even before the Nestorian crisis 
Cyril did not consider sarx to be unanimated. In his Easter 
letter of 420, only eight years after his elevation to the episco¬ 
pate, Cyril wrote: 

This is not the occasion for us to deny those things 
dissimilar according to nature, namely, being on the 
one hand properly a share in the splendor of the 
Father, and in the other flesh taken from the earth, 
that is to say man in his completeness. However, after 
having distinguished these (two) realities and having 
separated by thought alone the ideas of each one, we 
must draw them together immediately into unity. For 
according to the holy evangelist, “the Word was made 
flesh.” Not by transformation into flesh—he does not 
say this. Then in place of speaking of man in his 
totality, he has named flesh. 16 

In a little-noticed work, Aux origines de Vanthropologie de 
«Ibid ., 417. 

15 Herman Diepen, Aux origines de Vanthropologie de saint Cyrille d’Alex¬ 
andrie, (Paris: Desclee de Brouwer, 1957). 

ie Cyril, Homilia VIII, (PG 73, 569). Translation mine. This text is cited 
by Diepen, Aux origines de VAnthropologie de saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie, 37. 
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the whole man. In his Commentary on John , 17 Cyril makes this 
point in his exegesis of John 1:14 and leaves no doubt that he 
understands sarx in this sense, especially in regard to the incar¬ 
nation: 

He [John] has now entered openly upon the declara¬ 
tion of the Incarnation. For he plainly sets forth that 
the Only-Begotten became and is called son of man. 

For this and nothing else does his saying that the 
Word was made flesh signify. It is as though he said 
more clearly: “The Word was made man.” And in 
thus speaking he introduces again to us not the strange 
or unusual, seeing that the divine Scripture often times 
calls the whole creature by the name of flesh alone, 
as in the prophet Joel: “I will pour out my Spirit upon 
all flesh.” We do not suppose that the prophet says 
that the divine Spirit should be bestowed upon human 
flesh soulless and alone (for this would be by no 
means free from absurdity). Comprehending the 
whole by the part, he names man from the flesh. ... 

But he [the prophet] says not that the Word came into 
flesh but that it was made flesh, that you may not 
suppose that he came to it as in the case of the pro¬ 
phets or other of the saints by participation, but did 
himself become actual flesh, that is man... . 1S 

Later in the Commentary on John, in Cyril’s remarks on John 
9:37, we read 

17 The best edition of this commentary that we possess today is P. E. 
Pusey’s Sancti patris nostri Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini In D. loannis 
Evangelium, Oxford, 1872; reprint ed., Bruxelles: Culture et Civilisation, 
1965. (Hereafter referred to as In loannis). Throughout this article I follow 
P. E. Pusey’s translation of Cyril’s commentary, Commentary on the Gospel 
According to S. John , v.l (Oxford: James Parker and Co., 1874); Thomas 
Randall translated the remainder of Pusey’s Greek edition. Commentary on 
the Gospel According to S. John , v.2, tr. Thomas Randall, (Oxford, 1885). 
Hereafter both volumes are referred to as the Commentary on John . In some 
of the citations below I have reworked Pusey’s or Randall’s archaic trans¬ 
lation. When I refer to the Commentary on John I cite both Pusey’s critical 
edition and the English translation. 

18 Cyril, Commentary on John , 1 , 9 (tr. Pusey, v. 1 , 108-109; In loannis, 
v. 1, 138). 
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For the Son is one and only one, both before his con¬ 
junction with the flesh, and when he came with flesh; 
and by flesh we denote man in his integrity, I mean 
consisting of soul and body. 19 

We should not assume therefore that Cyril used the word sarx 
in the sense of unanimated corporeality. The claim that Cyril 
is unclear about what he means by “the spiritual principle of 
the flesh” rests then on a faulty understanding of what Cyril 
means by sarx. In his use of the word, Cyril strove to be faithful 
to the language and meaning of the scriptures. It is necessary to 
keep in mind Cyril’s biblical conviction that sarx refers to a 
complete humanity, body and soul, when one interprets texts 
in Cyril’s early works where psychological sufferings are attrib¬ 
uted to the flesh of Christ. The Alexandrian patriarch did not 
simply verbally admit the existence of Christ’s soul and then 
continue to read sarx to mean unanimated corporeality. There 
is a passage in Cyril’s early commentary on the Pentateuch, De 
Adoratione et cultu in spiritu et veritate, which indicates that 
Cyril understood the human soul as subject to psychological 
passions. Cyril wrote De Adoratione in the form of a dialogue 
between himself and a certain Palladius. Robert Wilken 20 has 
shown that throughout this work Cyril is intent upon showing 

19 Cyril, Commentary on John , 6, 1 (tr. Thomas Randall, Commentary 
on The Gospel According to S. John f v. 2. Oxford, 1885, 56; In Ioannis 9 
v. 2, 200). One scholar who recognizes that Cyril interpreted sarx biblically 
is Robert Wilken. In his Judaism and the Early Christian Mind: A Study of 
Cyril of Alexandria's Exegesis and Theology (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1971) 108, n.36, Wilken draws attention to Cyril’s comments on John 
1:14 and also cites and translates Cyril’s comments on Is 40:3-5 taken from 
In Isaiam, Bk.3 (PG 70, 804AB): “But when he became man, or flesh, 
according to the Scriptures he destroyed sin.” G. Jouassard recognizes that 
Cyril’s use of sarx does not exclude the soul but goes on to argue that Cyril 
regarded the soul as impassible. See G. Jouassard, “Saint Cyrille et le 
schema de l’incarnation verbe-chair,” Recherches de science religieuse, 44 
(1956): 241f; “Un problem d’anthropologie et de christologie chez saint 
Cyrille d’Alexandrie,” Recherches de science religieuse , 43 (1955): 361f. 
G. M. Durand, Deux dialogues christologique, Sources chrStiennes, v.97 
(Paris, 1964), 40 also recognizes that Cyril reads sarx biblically. Nevertheless, 
Durand does not integrate this insight into his analysis of Cyril’s theology. 

20 Wilken, Judaism and the Early Christian Mind , 84-85. 
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that Christianity is the fulfillment and transformation of Judaism 
into a new and better way of life. This new way of life in Christ 
is inward, spiritual, a matter of the heart and characterized by 
worship in spirit and truth. In the third book of De Adoratione 
Cyril discusses and interprets the journey of the Israelites 
through the desert. Cyril focuses his attention upon the pillar 
of cloud that covered the Israelites in the desert, protecting them 
from their Egyptian enemies. Following Paul in 1 Cor 10:2, 
Cyril maintains that the Israelites were all baptized into Moses 
in the cloud and in the sea and that this foreshadowed and 
foretyped baptism in Christ. Cyril goes on to explain further 
that baptism in Christ empowers the baptized to overcome the 
passions that afflict the soul, Cyril wrote: 

The soul of man which comes to escape the slavery of 
the passions and is converted to a better life, wanting 
to follow the divine law, still remains delicate and 
weak. It is easily frightened at the sight of the pains to 
be borne and of the necessity of the struggle. The 
former life smiles at it anew. Before holy baptism, the 
soul of man is lazy in the face of the struggle and 
ready to submit to slavery. It is entirely fearful. But 
when it has received a share in grace it is clothed 
with virtue from on high, it is on the contrary, very 
courageous in defending itself against its persecutors, 
and valiantly it undertakes the struggle. But it escapes 
easily the attack of its enemies since Christ is its 
leader and defender. 21 

To find Cyril claiming that the human soul is subject to 
the slavery of the passions and liberated from them only in 
Christ is not surprising, given that throughout his commentary 
Cyril argues that Christianity is the transformation of Judaism 

21 Cyril, De adoratione et cultu spiritu et veritate, 3 (PG 68, 273). Trans¬ 
lation mine. This text is cited by Diepen, over and against G. Jouassard, who 
argued that Cyril regarded the human soul as impassible. Diepen did not 
however indicate in his monograph the greater context of this passage. See 
H. Diepen, Aux origines de Vanthropologie de saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie, 50; 
G. Jouassard, “Saint Cyrille et le schema de Tincarnation verbe-chair,” 
Recherches de science religieuse, 44 (1956), 234-241. 
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into a new way of life that is inward and spiritual. In his 
Thesaurus, Cyril claims that Christ bore the very passions which 
held the human soul in bondage and that the Savior freed 
humanity from them. I mentioned above that Cyril’s Thesaurus 
is a collection of “Arian” objections to the consubstantiality of 
the Father and the Son. In assertio xxiv of the Thesaurus Cyril 
answers those who ask how Christ can be divine by nature if 
he underwent things proper to humanity such as weeping, fear 
and sorrow. Cyril gives eleven solutions and answers to this 
objection. In his seventh solution he writes: 

By his own death the Savior destroyed death. Death 
has not been destroyed if he has not died himself. So 
thus for each of the passions of the flesh. If he had not 
feared, the nature [humanity] has not been freed from 
fear; if he was not sad, it [humanity] has not been 
freed from sadness; if he was not troubled, it [human¬ 
ity] has never been freed of that. And applying the 
same reasoning to all that which is proper to the 
humanity, you will find the passions of the flesh in 
movement in Christ. For they were not victorious as 
in us, but they were abolished by the power of the 
Word dwelling in the flesh, and the nature [human] 
was changed for the better. 22 

Recalling Cyril’s understanding of sarx as signifying a full 
humanity, body and soul, there is no reason to conclude from 
this passage that he meant to claim that the body of Christ was 
the principle of fear and sorrow. On the contrary, if Christ was 
not afflicted with the same active passions by which all human 
souls are afflicted, then redemption is not complete. Cyril can 
hardly mean to answer the “Arian” objection by arguing that the 
Logos qua Logos underwent fear and sorrow. Given all this, it 
is not unjustifiable to draw the conclusion that Cyril means in 
this passage that the eternal Son of God frees human beings 
from psychic passions in and through his own human soul. The 
humanity of Christ, including his human soul, is the principle 

22 Cyril, Thesaurus, 24, PG 75, 397C. Translation mine. Before the Nes- 
torian controversy Cyril sometimes used indwelling language in reference to 
the incarnate Christ. 
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of the human actions and movements of the eternal Son. In other 
words, before the Nestorian crisis Cyril saw the full humanity 
of Christ, inclusive of the soul, as having a real soteriological 
function. One cannot help seeing Cyril upholding a soteriological 
argument: that which was not assumed was not redeemed. For 
Cyril this is true not only for the human body but for the 
human soul as well. 

Cyril’s use of the word sarx to signify a complete humanity, 
body and soul, is important for interpreting some of the re¬ 
search of J. Liebaert. Liebaert showed that numerous chapters 
of Cyril’s Thesaurus are summaries of certain sections of Athan¬ 
asius’ Contra Arianos III. 23 In Liebaert’s estimation there are 
some differences in terminology between Cyril and Athanasius 
with regard to the human passions of Christ. He compares 
chapter 24 of the Thesaurus with chapters 54-57 of Contra 
Arianos III. Liebaert notices that Cyril, unlike Athanasius, 
avoids attributing the human passions to Christ’s body [crcopa]. 
Cyril prefers to attribute the passions to the flesh [oocpf;] or the 
humanity [dv-&pOTtoTr|q] of Christ. Body [acopcc] appears only 
twice in chapter 24 of the Thesaurus while in Contra Arianos III 
it appears 16 times. Sarx [aap£,] on the other hand, appears 18 
times in Contra Arianos and 27 times in the Thesaurus. Finally, 
variations of humanity [dv-SpcoTtoTriq] (e.g. cbq avOpcorioq, 
roc avflpcoTuva, dvApconivcoq, dvApcoTuvcoTEpov, xa dv- 
flpcoTTCo TcpEirovTCc) are more frequent in the Thesaurus than 
in Contra Arianos. 2 * Liebaert considers the differences minute 
and thinks that Cyril merely softens the vocabulary of Athan¬ 
asius. He cautions that too much should not be read into the 
differences of terminology between the two. The differences in 
vocabulary, however, are more significant than Liebaert noticed. 
Given that Cyril understood sarx to signify the full humanity of 

23 Li6baert, La Doctrine Christologique, 83. Specifically, Liebaert has 
demonstrated that chapters 22-24, 28 of the Thesaurus are largely paraphrases 
of chapters 35-57 of Contra Arianos III. Chapter 22 has to do with the 
ignorance of Christ on the day of judgment and corresponds to Contra 
Arianos 111 chapters 42-50. Chapter 23 is concerned with the gifts received 
by Christ and is parallel to Contra Arianos 111 chapters 35-36, 38-41. Chapter 
24 has to do with the passions felt by Christ and corresponds to Contra 
Arianos 111 chapters 54-57. Lastly, chapter 28 has to do with the advance in 
wisdom and grace in Christ and is in parallel with Contra Arianos 111 51-53. 

2 *lbid., 124. 
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Christ, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that Cyril preferred 
attributing suffering and passions to the flesh of Christ rather 
than to Christ’s body, because he did not regard them as mere 
bodily phenomena. Cyril may well summarize large portions 
of the Contra Arianos in his Thesaurus, but his preference for 
attributing the passions to the flesh rather than to the body is an 
important adjustment to the thought of Athanasius. 


The Soul of Christ in the Commentary on John 

Cyril’s understanding of the importance of the soul of 
Christ for redemption continued to develop in his commentary 
on the gospel according to John. In his comments on John 6:38 
Cyril’s understanding of the human psychology of Christ reaches 
a new depth. In John 6:38 Christ declares that “I have not 
come down from heaven to do my will, but the will of the one 
who sent me.” Cyril asks what it was that Christ both willed 
and unwilled and then claims that this willing and unwilling 
[ff£Xr]TC>v and dv£-&dXr]Tov] refers to the forthcoming suffer¬ 
ing and death of Christ. 25 He writes: 

25 I am aware that Liebaert argues that this section of Book 4 in the 
Commentary on John was not written by Cyril, despite the fact that it 
appears in the direct manuscript tradition and is not taken from the catenae. 
Li6baert’s argument against the authenticity of our passage is not convincing. 
Specifically, Liebaert argues that nowhere in the Commentary on John , with 
the exception of Books seven and eight, which he believes are spurious, does 
Cyril attribute a human psychology to Christ. According to Liebaert, Cyril 
is at pains to avoid predicating psychic suffering to Christ. Liebaert reasons 
that it is not likely then that Cyril would suddenly speak of human psychology 
in Christ and therefore our passage in Book 4 is an interpolation. This claim 
of course is based largely on Liebaert’s assumption that Cyril understood 
sarx in the sense of unanimated corporeality. More seriously, Liebaert’s 
internal argument against authenticity collapses when one pays close attention 
to two passages in two of Cyril’s later works, Quod unus sit Christus (G.M. 
Durand, Deux dialogues christologiques , Sources chretiennes, v.97, Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1964, 492f), and Libri V contra Nestorium Bk 3 ( Acta 
Conciliorum Oecumenicorum , ed. E. Schwartz, Berlin, 1914-1941, I, 1, 6, 
98-9; hereafter referred to as A.C.O.). In the passage in the latter work, Cyril 
repeats in summary form the material in Book 4. Cyril even cites the same 
texts of scripture, John 6:38 and Matt 26:39, to make the point that Christ 
recoiled from the passion and yet willed the passion. In the psasage in Quod 
unus sit Christus (Durand, Sources chretiennes , v.97, 492f), Matt 26:39 is 
interpreted in the same way: the passion is both unwilled and willed. Cyril’s 
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... he [Christ] accepts the suffering, he makes what 
he willed not, his will, for the value sake of His 
passion, God the Father agreeing with him, and co¬ 
approving that he should readily undergo all things 
for the salvation of all. Here especially do we see the 
boundless goodness of the divine nature, in that it 
refuses not to make that which is spumed its choice 
for our sake. But that the suffering on the cross was 
unwilled by our Savior Christ, yet willed for our sake 
and the good pleasure of the God the Father, you will 
hence understand. For when he was about to ascend 
to God, he made his addresses to God, saying, that is, 
in the form of prayer, “Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as you.” For in that he is God the Word, im¬ 
mortal, incorruptible, and life itself by nature, he 
could not shudder at death, I think is most clear to 
all: yet made in the flesh he suffers the flesh to under¬ 
go things proper to it, and permits it to shudder at 
death when now at its doors, that he may be shown 
to be in truth man. . . . 2e 

Cyril explains here that Word is capable of fearing death 
because he was in the flesh. To be sure, Cyril claims that fear of 
death is proper to the flesh, but he does not think of the flesh 
as somehow separate from the Word. For Cyril the subject of 
fear is the Word who made the flesh his own. Cyril’s thought 
then reaches a new depth when he goes on to explain that 
Christ possessed a real human will. Explaning John 6:38 by 
Matt 26:39 (“Father if it be possible, let this cup pass...”), 
Cyril writes: 

. . . therefore he says, “If it be possible, let this cup 

exegesis of Matt 26:39 and John 6:38 is consistent. Given this consistency 
it is difficult to sustain the idea that Book 4 is an interpolation. 

26 Cyril, Commentary on John, 4, 1 (tr. Pusey, v.l, 384; In loannis, v. 1, 
486-7). Thomas Torrance has argued rightly that Cyril’s idea that the kenosis 
of the Son gave rise to human experiences which were unwilled (above all 
in the passion) shows that the Alexandrian had in mind a kenosis which was 
a voluntary and free act of the Son rather than a necessary kenosis. See his 
Theology in Reconciliation (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1976) at 161-162. 
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pass from me.” If it may be (He says) Father, that I, 
without suffering death, may gain life for them, that 
have fallen thereunto, if death may die without my 
dying in the flesh, that is, let this cup (he says) pass 
from me; but since it will not take place (he says) 
otherwise, “not as I will, but as you.” You see how 
powerless (dxovouoa) human nature is found, even 
in Christ himself. But it is brought back through the 
Word united with it unto God-befitting courage and 
is re-trained to the noble purpose, so as not to commit 
itself to what seems good to its own will but rather to 
follow the divine aim, and readily to run to whatever 
the Law of its Creator calls us.... For Christ was not 
ignorant that it is very far beneath God-befitting dig¬ 
nity, to seem to be overcome by death and feel the 
dread of it . . . saying that the flesh was weak, by 
reason of what befits it and belongs to it by nature; 
but that the spirit was willing, knowing that it suf¬ 
fered nothing that could harm. You see how death 
was unwilled by Christ, by reason of the flesh, and 
the disgracefulness of suffering: yet willed, until he 
should have brought unto its destined consummation 
for the whole world the good pleasure of the Father, 
that is, the salvation and life of all? 27 

Cyril came to see that if the soul of Christ underwent 
psychological passions, then it followed that Christ possessed a 
weak human will. For Cyril, Christ’s struggle in Gethsemane 
manifests distinction between the human activity and the divine 
activity in Christ. Christ’s powerless human nature, with its 
will afraid of death, is not totally overcome with fear but is 
redirected to the divine resolve. Nevertheless, there is a real 
tension here between the divine will and the human will of 
Christ. This passage shows that Cyril knew something of an 
inner struggle within Christ. 28 Cyril of course does not conceive 


27 Cyril, Commentary on John, 4, 1 (tr. Pusey, v.l, 385; In Ioannis, v. 1, 
486-7). Emphasis mine. 

28 The tenth Act of the second ecumenical Council of Constantinople 
(681) cites Book 4 of the Commentary on John as part of the patristic 
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of a separate human subject in Christ. Such a division is un¬ 
thinkable for someone who is so insistent upon the unity of 
Christ. It is not surprising to find Cyril writing later in his 
Commentary on John, “If he conquered as God, then it profits 
us nothing; but if as a man, we conquered in him. For he is to 
us the Second Adam come from heaven according to the scrip¬ 
tures.” 29 It is difficult to reconcile this with Liebaert’s claim 30 
that Cyril refrains from assigning a human psychology to Christ. 
Similarly, Cyril’s comments here are hard to square with Grill- 
meier’s claim that in Cyril’s early works there is the thought of 
Athanasius and nothing else. 31 Compare Cyril’s comments with 
Athanasius’ interpretation of Matt 26:39, in Contra Arianos, 
III. There Athanasius wrote: 

It was God who made the act of the will, but as he 
had become man he wore flesh which was afraid, and 
by this flesh he mingled his own will with the human 
weakness in order that he should, by abolishing this 
(weakness), render man more courageous in the face 
of death.. . . Just as he abolished death by dying ... 
so by his so-called [vop.i£opivr|] cowardice he re¬ 
moved our cowardice and caused men no longer to 
fear death. 32 

Even if, as has been suggested by some scholars, 33 Athan¬ 
asius understood sarx to mean a complete humanity, body and 

witness to the existence of Christ’s human will. See Mansi, J. D., Sacrorum 
Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio, v.ll. (Florence, 1759-1798), 144. 

29 Commentary on John, 11, 2 (tr. H. P. Liddon, v.2 477; In Ioannis, 
v. 2, 657); Cyril comments here on John 16:33. His comments on John 
6:51, 4, 2 (tr. Pusey, v.J 409) are also pertinent here: “I die (he says) for 
all, that I may quicken all by myself. And I made my flesh a ransom for 
the flesh of all. For death shall die my death, and with me shall rise again 
(he says) the fallen nature of man. I became like you, man (that is) 
and the seed of Abraham, that I might be made like in all things unto my 
brethren” 

30 Liebaert, La doctrine christologique, 133. 

81 Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition , 414-415. 

32 Athanasius of Alexandria, Contra Arianos III, Chap. 29, 57. Here I 
follow Hanson’s translation in The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, 
(Edinburgh: T.&T. Clark, 1988), 455. 

^E.g., Thomas Torrance, Theology in Reconciliation , (Grand Rapids: 
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soul, he certainily did not intend to say that the human will of 
Christ really experienced fear. Athanasius’ interpretation of 
Matt 26:39 is different from Cyril’s. For Cyril the flesh has a 
will of its own which truly belongs to the Logos, who really 
trembles before death. Cyril surpasses his great master Athan¬ 
asius when he affirms both the unwilling and the willing of the 
Passion. He even anticipates an objection to this presentation of 
Christ. During the course of Cyril’s comments on John 6:38, 
an interlocutor protests to Cyril saying that the Son was invol¬ 
untarily subject to the Father. In other words, Christ’s involun¬ 
tary subjection to the Father is by necessity: the very being of 
the Son consists in being subject to the Father. 34 

Cyril’s reply is concerned with upholding the consubstanti- 
ality of the Father and the Son, and with showing that the Son’s 
obedience does not mean that the Son is inferior to the Father. 
He begins to answer his interlocutor’s objection by pointing out 
that subjection has no existence in itself. Moreover, if the being 
of man consisted in being subject, it would also follow that 
non-existence for a man consists in not-being-subject. Cyril asks, 
“How then was it said by the Psalmist to some one, as being 
indeed and existing, but not yet subjected, submit to the Lord, 
and beseech Him.” 35 Secondly, Cyril argues that “greater” or 
“less” cannot be predicated strictly of essences. Therefore 
“greater” or “less” cannot apply to the essence of the Son. After 
concluding that his interlocutor’s objection is nonsensical, Cyril 
repeats his earlier claim that the passion was unwilled in that 
Christ was man in the flesh. Furthermore, for Cyril “. . . not 
otherwise was it possible to raise again unto life that which had 
fallen into death, unless the Only-Begotten Word of God be¬ 
came man, and it was wholly needful that as man he should 
suffer. . . .” 36 In the eyes of Cyril, his interlocutor’s objection 
fails because it cannot account for salvation. 

Eerdmans, 1976), 215-266, and Charles C. Twombly, “The Nature of Christ’s 
Humanity: A Study in Athanasius,” The Patristic and Byzantine Review 8 
(1989), 227-241. 

^Cyril, Commentary on John, 4, 1 (tr. Pusey, v.l, 387; In Ioannis, v.l, 
490-1). 

^Cyril, Commentary on John, 4, 1 (tr. Pusey, v.l, 388; In Ioannis, v.l, 
492); Cyril quotes Ps 32:7. 

36 Cyril, Commentary on John, 4, 1 (tr. Pusey, v.l, 392; In Ioannis, v.l, 
497). 
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R.P.C. Hanson has claimed that the “Arians” gave a 
cosmological 37 answer to the soteriological question of how God 
could suffer. The problem for the “Arians” according to Hanson 
was how to reconcile the notion of an impassible God with the 
biblical message that God suffered. 38 The “Arians” were con¬ 
vinced that the only way to resolve this problem was to think 
in terms of several related but unequal grades of the Divine. In 
this scheme the higher God, the Father, remained impassible, 
while the lower God, the Logos, was mutable and therefore 
capable of suffering. While some scholars 39 have disputed Han¬ 
son’s claim that a suffering God was at the heart of the “Arian” 
gospel, few scholars have rejected his point that the “Arians” 
placed the mediating activity of the Logos in his divinity. In 
Hanson’s estimation, Athanasius refused the “Arian” problem 
as a false one and located the mediating work of the Logos, not 
solely in his divinity, but in his incarnate state. Indeed, as C. 
Kannengiesser 40 has pointed out, Athanasius refused the re¬ 
ligious cosmology of his day and taught that the starting point 
of Christian faith was the historical event of salvation in Christ, 
rather than the divine origins of the universe or even God as 
such. 

However, Athanasius was not always able to do justice to 
the suffering of the incarnate Logos. We saw above that in his 
interpretation of Matt 26:39, Athanasius had particular difficulty 
attributing psychic suffering to Christ. If Hanson is correct, 
Athanasius was not much interested in the suffering of Christ. 41 
Whatever the merits of this view of Athanasius might be, Han¬ 
son is surely right to point out that Athanasius’ location of the 

9T By cosmological I mean a philosophical view of God and the universe 
which does not locate its starting point in historical revelation in Jesus the 
Christ. The a priori of such a philosophical view of the divine and of the 
universe is not the historically revealed Trinity but some other god or gods 
known from philosophical speculation. 

**Op. cit., 425-426. 

^Rowan Williams has been critical of Hanson in this regard. See “R.P.C. 
Hanson’s Search for the Christian Doctrine of God,” Scottish Journal of 
Theology, 45 (1992), 101*111. Williams argues that the extant “Arian” texts 
do not show much of an interest in emphasizing the inner sufferings of Christ. 

40 Charles Kannengiesser, “Athanasius and the Foundations of Christol* 
ogy.” Theological Studies 34 (March 1973), 112. 

41 Hanson, op. cit., 426, 449f. 
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mediating work of the Logos in his incarnate state was revolu¬ 
tionary for the religious thinking of his day. 42 Because Athan¬ 
asius saw the incarnate Logos, rather than a concept of God 
known apart from the historical revelation, as the starting point 
of Christian faith, he was able to break what A. Lovejoy 43 has 
called the great chain of being: the ancient Greek supposition 
that the gap between the divine and human could be closed by 
adding various intermediate levels. In the thought of Athanasius, 
there existed no grades of the divine. On the contrary, for 
Athanasius the divine and human meet only because of a free 
and loving act of God. Cyril of Alexandria inherited this in¬ 
sight, and did not merely repeat it but deepened it. 44 The 
Athanasian insight is more profoundly realized in Cyril’s Com¬ 
mentary on John. This occurs when he attributes the suffering 
of Christ, described by scripture in such a passage as Matt 
26:39, to the human will of Christ. Cyril was able to begin to 
address the problem, left over from the “Arian” crisis, that so 
vexed Athanasius: how can it be that God who entered human 
history underwent human suffering? 

One conclusion is inescapable: a description of the younger 
Cyril’s christology as a Logos-Sarx type, which supposes that 
Cyril understood sarx as referring to inanimate flesh, is inac¬ 
curate. Grillmeier’s description of Cyril’s christology before the 
Nestorian controversy as that of merely a “verbal Logos-Sarx” 
christology 45 cannot account for the early Cyril’s understanding 
of Christ which recognizes a tension between the divine and 
human will of Christ. The Logos-Sarx framework is surpassed 
in Alexandria far sooner than Grillmeier noticed. The soul of 
Christ is clearly a Christological and soteriological factor in 
the thought of Cyril before the Nestorian crisis. 49 

bid., 424. 

43 Arthur Lovejoy, 7 he Great Chain of Being: a Study of the History of 
an Idea, (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1971). 

^Thomas Torrance, Reconciliation in Theology, at 158, has noticed this 
too. Torrance claims that Cyril strengthened the Athanasian Christology in 
view of his profound understanding of the human mediatorship of Christ. 

43 Ibid., 417. 

46 I certainly do not mean to argue here that Cyril completely realized 
and thought out the implications of attributing a human psychology and a 
human will to Christ. For example, throughout his writings Cyril found it 
difficult to explain Luke 2:52, where it is said that Jesus grew in grace and 
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Cyril’s Later Thoughts on the Soul of Christ 

Recognition of the soteriological import of the soul of 
Christ is not limited to Cyril’s Commentary on John. On the 
contrary, there are extant two letters which show that the 
Alexandrian bishop continued to deepen his insights. These 
letters are the De recta fide ad Theodosium 47 and Oratio ad 
Pulcherium et Eudociam augustas de fide.™ Cyril wrote both 
letters in 430, in the middle of the Nestorian crisis and before 
Ephesus. 

In Oratio ad Pulcherium et Eudociam augustas de fide, 
Cyril clearly speaks about the passions of the soul of Christ. He 
cites three passages of scripture which seem to refer to the soul 
of Christ: John 12:27-28; Matt 26:37-39: and Luke 23:46. 
These passages in Cyril’s eyes speak of the sufferings proper to 
Christ’s human soul. Here Cyril says he argues against the view 

wisdom. Cyril consistently interpreted this passage to mean that the Word 
concealed himself and gradually revealed and manifested his wisdom to those 
around him. See Thesaurus assertio 28 (PG 75, 428A); Oratio ad Pulcherium 
et Eudocuiam augustas de fide , 16 (A.C.O. I, I, 5, p.33); Libri V contra 
Nestorium, BK 3 (A.C.O. I, I, 6, p.70); Quod unus sit Christus, 452f (Dur¬ 
and, Sources chretiennes , v.97). Similarly, Cyril had great difficulty with 
passages from the scriptures that speak of Christ as being ignorant. While 
Cyril can claim in assertio 22 of his Thesaurus (P.G. 75, 369) that Christ 
bore all that was proper to our nature including ignorance, he goes on to 
describe the ignorance of Christ in terms of appearance. See the Thesaurus 
assertio (P.G. 75, 373-376) where Cyril discusses the problem of ignorance 
in reference to Christ’s ignorance of the last day, and in regard to the 
questions put by Christ to his followers, “Who do men say that the Son of 
Man is?” and Matt 16:13, “How many loaves do you have?” In each case 
Cyril explains that Christ only feigned ignorance. Commenting on John 1:38 
in the Commentary on John 2, 1 (tr. Pusey, v.l, 149; In Ioannis, v. 1, 193), 
Cyril claims that Christ did not ask his disciples questions out of ignorance, 
for he could not be ignorant. Even in his later thought, Cyril spoke of Christ’s 
ignorance in this way, see Apologia xii anathematisimorum contra Theodo- 
retum (A.C.O. I, I, 6, p.124), where Cyril writes that it belonged to Christ 
both to know and to seem not to know (t 6 el5£voci kocI ^i£v tol kcc! to |if| 
EiSdvai bouKEiv). It did not occur to Cyril that the problem of the ignorance 
of Christ is located in the context of the human soul. 

47 Cyril of Alexandria, De recta fide ad Theodosium , (A.C.O. I, I, I, 
42-72). 

48 Cyril of Alexandria Oratio ad Pulcherium et Eudociam augustas de 
fide , (A.C.O. I, I, 5, 26-61). 
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of Apollinarius, who taught that the Logos took a temple that 
was soulless and mindless. He wrote: 

On the contrary, when it is a question of the rational 
soul, everyone agrees that it suffers these passions. By 
the mind it examines not only present things but also 
things which are going to come. How then could Em¬ 
manuel have said: “Now my soul is troubled?” How 
could he feel sadness and anguish? And what indeed 
could have been the spirit (itveOjta) which he com¬ 
mended into the hands of God the Father, since these 
things fit neither the divinity nor inanimate flesh itself. 

It is therefore wholly evident that the only begotten 
Son has become man in taking on a body (acopcc) not 
without a soul or mind, but on the contrary, a body 
animated by a rational soul and having the perfection 
of what comes to it by nature. And just as he has 
made his own all bodily properties, so he made his 
own all those of the soul . . . Thus, just as according 
to the economy he granted to his body to suffer on 
occasion what comes to it, so he granted to his soul to 
suffer what is proper to it. And everywhere he main¬ 
tained the measure of the kenosis, without ceasing to 
be by nature God, and raised above all creation. Like¬ 
wise, when he commends his own spirit to God the 
Father, it is a matter of the soul which is united to 
him, and by that his intention is again to communicate 
his blessings. 49 

In a passage in his De recta fide ad Theodosium, Cyril 
argues against those who deny that Christ possessed a rational 
soul and claimed that a human soul would lead to two Sons, 
two Christs. First, Cyril derides them for separating themselves 
from the apostolic tradition, then he repeats his basic position 
that the Logos united himself to a humanity like ours and that 
Christ is one and the same. He then argues against the Docetists 
and upholds the true humanity of the Logos, who became hu- 

ratio ad Pulcherium et Eudociam augustas de fide, 44, (A.C.O. I, I, 
5, p.58-9). English translation is mine; emphasis mine. 
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man in order to deliver us from corruption. The Logos, accord¬ 
ing to Cyril, took a human soul in order to subdue sin. Cyril 
goes on to reflect upon the death of Christ and his descent into 
hell. He insists again upon the full humanity of Christ and 
claims that the Word, through his body and soul, underwent 
the full range of human experiences: hunger, weariness, terror, 
fear, anxiety, agony, and death on the cross. 50 Cyril continues 
on to say that Christ laid down his own soul for our soul, “in 
order to be the Lord of the living and the dead,” and that 
Christ’s soul was offered as ransom for our souls. 51 It was the 
soul of Christ that descended into hell, preached to the im¬ 
prisoned spirits and bestowed the power of the divine sovereignity 
over hell. Cyril quotes 1 Peter 3:17-20 and concludes that the 
passage must refer to the soul of the Logos. 52 There is no room 
in his thought for the idea that the divinity separated from the 
humanity at the death of Christ. 


Conclusion 

To my knowledge, after the letter to Theodosius and the 
letter to the Princesses, Cyril’s thoughts on the subject of 
Christ’s soul do not undergo any further development. With 
G.M. Durand 53 one can ask if the Nestorian crisis helped Cyril 
to sharpen his thought on the soul of Christ or whether the 
crisis arrested the development of his thought on this issue. It 
may well be true that the Nestorian controversy, which saw 
Cyril accused of Apollinarianism, contributed to an increase in 
the depth of his position. While Cyril undoubtedly continued 
to develop his understanding of the soul of Christ in his letters 
to Theodosius and to Puloheria and Eudocia, it would be inac¬ 
curate to see the material in these letters as a bolt out of the 
blue. One cannot assign Cyril’s recognition of the soteriological 
import of the soul of Christ simply to the Nestorian crisis. 


i0 De recta fide ad Theodosium, 21 (A.C.O. I, I, I, p.55). 

« Ibid., (A.C.O. I, I, I, p. 54-5). 

Wbid., 22 (A.C.O. I, I, I, p.56). 

5, G.M. Durand, Deux dialogues christologiques, Sources chritiennes, 
v.97, 113. 
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Cyril’s thought as found in his letters to the royal family is not 
a sudden realization on his part but represents the fruition of 
his earlier thought. Clearly Cyril’s early christology is soterio- 
logically motivated: it is concerned for the whole historical 
Christ, “one and the same.” 
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The Teacher and His Teachings: 
Chrysostom’s Homiletic Approach As Seen 
In Commentaries on the Gospel of John 


Abe Attrep 


So captivating were some of the homilies of John Chryso¬ 
stom that, prior to the services, sextons would place placards 
along the walls of the church in Antioch, warning the congre¬ 
gation they should not become too enthralled in the presenta¬ 
tion lest thieves slip among them and whisk away their money 
pouches. 1 

In 1969, Sister Thomas Aquinas Goggin, S.C.H., edited 
forty-seven of John’s sermons dealing with the Fourth Gospel. 
They cover his expositions from the exegesis of the famous pro¬ 
logue to the profound Eucharistic teachings of Christ midway in 
His ministry. These sermons were probably delivered as a 
special form of instruction for catechumens and baptized Chris¬ 
tians. 2 This study directs our attention to those memorable 
revelations of John Chrysostom as teacher and to those whom 
he taught. These principles emerge not so much from John’s 
analysis of a particular passage, as from his admonitions, which 
were often tangential remarks to the main theme of his homily. 

Understanding the background to the delivery of these ser¬ 
mons enhances our understanding of John’s efforts as teacher 
and preacher. Apparently, many Christians, catechumens, and 
possibly some pagans filled the Golden Church constructed by 

'J. W. C. Wand, Doctors and Councils (London: The Faith Press, 1962), 
p. 63. 

2 Aime Puech, The Saints: Saint John Chrysostom (344-407), translated 
by Mildred Patridge, Second Edition (London: R & T Washbourne Ltd., 
1917), p. 37. 
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Constantine to hear the celebrated presbyter. The sermons were 
delivered approximately three years after the great riot that had 
hurled Antioch into such consternation and fear. Violently 
reacting against the tax edict of Theodosius, the enraged popu¬ 
lace smashed some of the imperial statues that had adorned the 
city. In the aftermath, fear supplanted anger as the subjects of 
the third city of the empire awaited retribution. Immediately, 
the church sought to cope with this crisis. Bishop Flavian, who 
had ordained John as priest and had designated the brilliant 
cleric as preacher, travelled to Constantinople to intercede with 
the emperor for clemency. John took up the task of allaying 
fear, steering the repentant rioters towards virtue, and bolstering 
their wavering spirits. Both Bishop and priest succeeded. Though 
there was execution of the leading rioters, no severe chastisement 
descended upon all of Antioch. And, in ministering to the 
anxiety-ridden Antiochenes, John discovered more fully the 
value of the talent he was to invest so well in the service of 
Christendom. In the three years that followed the upheaval of 
387 A.D., John advanced from strength to strength in his ability 
to teach and to enlighten. 3 

The vast assembly that waited upon the words of Chryso¬ 
stom was multifaceted. Though Hellenized and citizens of the 
metropolis in which Christians first bore that name, many had 
only a superficial understanding of the faith. Moreover, they 
encountered, once they left the church, the strong impact of 
paganism, for approximately half the population of Antioch 
was pagan. These crowds that filled the church with its splendid 
dome had a flair for the sensational, and often they were more 
impressed with the eloquence of words than with the substance 

8 Herbert Moore, The Dialogue of Palladius Concerning the Life of 
Chrysostom, Translation of Christian Literature, Series I, Greek Texts (Lon¬ 
don: The Macmillan Company, 1921), p. 40; Saint John Chrysostom: Com¬ 
mentary on Saint John the Apostle and Evangelist Homilies 1-47, translated 
by Sister Thomas Aquinas Goggin, S.C.H., The Fathers of the Church: A 
New Translation, 33, (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1969), fnt. 2, p. 222; Hans Von Campenhausen, The Fathers of the 
Greek Church, translated by Stanley Godman (New York: Pantheon, 1959), 
p. 135; Donald Attwater, St. John Chrysostom Pastor and Preacher (London: 
Harville Press, 1959), pp. 43, 53; Glanville Downey, A History of Antioch 
in Syria From Seleucus to the Arab Conquest (Princeton: Princeton Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1961), pp. 426-433. 
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of instruction. Sparked by brilliant expositions, they would 
honor the priest with an ovation of applause. But if their interest 
waned, the Syrians would begin jabbering in such a distracting 
manner that deacons would move into their midst, admonishing 
them to be silent. 4 

John’s task as teacher was a prodigious one. But the labor, 
he assured his people, would not be burdensome. He would 
not even give a thought to the sweat expended if his words 
were efficacious in the harvest of good works. 3 Aware of his 
ability, John kept close guard over the deception of flattery. 
He did not seek the groundswell of applause, but “the applause 
of good deeds.” To seek praise, he warned, was to “sacrifice 
truth to popularity or else cease to continue to work at his own 
improvement.” Then, in a courageous insight into the impact of 
his own presentations, John asserted that in a large assembly 
only a few could truly value a sermon of outstanding merit. 6 
All the more reason, he insisted, to be unconcerned by immedi¬ 
ate responses. Even so, John wanted to teach as many as pos¬ 
sible. His very digressions were intended to be didactic: 

I treat so many things in each of my sermons and 
make them so varied because I want everybody to find 
something special for himself in it and not go home 
empty-handed. 7 

John not only wanted to give knowledge to all who came 
to hear him, but to spur them to learn on their own initiative. 
When they returned to their homes, they should study more 
thoroughly the points highlighted for them, for “Indeed,” he 
explained, “the beginning is ours, while the end will be yours.” 8 
He knew human nature too well to remain on this lofty 

^Chrysostom, Saint John the Apostle and Evangelist, 33, Homily #5, p. 
22; Attwater, St John, pp. 11, 17-18, 33, 39, 42, 48. Within the congregation, 
there were also several thousand of the destitute for whom John Chrysostom 
devoted so much of his time and ability to alleviate their suffering. 

5 Chrysostom, Saint John the Apostle and Evangelist, 33, Homily #22, 

p. 212. 

6 Attwater, St John, p. 39. 

mid., p. 40. 

^Chrysostom, Saint John the Apostle and Evangelist , 33, Homily #14, 
p, 135. 
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level, however. How easy, he revealed, to speak of trivialities 
among ourselves from dawn to evening. How readily the Chris¬ 
tians at Antioch gossiped, overstepping themselves, since “The 
affairs of . . . [their] neighbor are not . . . [theirs] at all, ...” 
But when they were urged to listen and to digest inwardly the 
truths of the faith, they quickly became “satiated” or worse, 
“nauseated.” 9 The price for such indolence and disregard was 
painfully high. When the heretics, the heathen, and the Jews of 
Antioch realized how scant was the knowledge of the Christians, 
John reminded his congregation, those outside the faith heaped 
ridicule upon those within. What a pathetic sight the Christians 
made in the presence of their questioners—too ignorant to 
answer, they hung their heads, and as the laughter resounded 
in their faces, they slipped away. 10 

If only the Christians attended church regularly and did 
not sometimes fall asleep during the sermons, they would be 
able to defend their faith well; “. . . our spiritual weapons,” 
exhorted John, “are the words of Scripture.” 11 To prod them 
benevolently and to shame them into learning, John guided the 
thoughts of those sitting before him to their own children. Day 
after day, their sons and daughters attended school; and how¬ 
ever laborious the task, they fulfilled their assignments. In fact, 
they continued their studies at night. With like diligence, the 
parents should follow the lead of their children. Learn well the 
Scriptures and store these teachings in “the treasury of your 
minds,” he pleaded. Otherwise, John concluded, they would be 
lazier than their own children. 12 In some Christian homes, John 
continued, there were no books, though there were dice and 
games. In those homes in which there were books, they were 
often for ostentatious reasons, not for enlightenment. “I hear 
no one priding himself,” he stated, “because he knows their 
contents, but because he possesses one written in gold letters.” 13 

With incisive criticism should also come encouragement, 
as John, the good teacher, knew. Using the celebrated analogy 

9 Ibid., Homily #18, pp. 183-184. 

10 Ibid., Homily #17, pp. 170-171; Homily #30, pp. 294-295. 

n lbid., Homily #30, p. 294. 

12 lbid., Homily #25, p. 242. 

1 *lbid., Homily #32, p. 319. 
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of the athletic contests, the Antiochene preacher recalled to his 
congregation the reaction of the pagan crowds at their specta¬ 
cles. In these sports, the masses never urged those who had been 
flung to the dust to stand up and renew their efforts. But 
Christianity, he assured his fellow Christians, appeals to winners 
and losers alike to strive for the olive wreath of virtue. 14 

Those who hear with hope, John believed, were those who 
heard strong, calm substantial phrases. Therefore the teacher 
must not speak in a raucous voice. “Noisy speech,” he warned, 
“is the fuel of anger.” 15 Moreover, the sincere teacher has the 
obligation to enlighten minds on the level that they can compre¬ 
hend. 16 Once they have learned, they, in turn, can become 
teachers. 17 

The teacher who sees such a harvest of learning receives 
far more than he could have anticipated. But, sometimes, the 
calibre of the teacher is highest when, though he teaches with 
all of his might, no one listens. For then, in the face of in¬ 
difference, he is still fulfilling his duty to God. God’s reward 
will be bountiful, since the servant has done well in the midst 
of stultifying adversity. Yet—and what a tribute to his charity 
and sense of honor—John adds, though such a teacher receives 
a more brilliant gift from heaven for such perseverance, he 
would “desire . . . [his] reward rather to be lessened, and your 
[the congregation's] hope of salvation be increased, since we 
consider your well-being a great reward.” 18 What criticism has 
been sheathed in such a benevolent wish! 

Chrysostom imparts his most memorable wisdom on teach¬ 
ing in describing Christ’s own role as teacher. According to 
John, generosity marks the outreach of the Messiah to humanity. 
Without overwhelming mankind, the God-Man bestows to each 
person, if he but welcomes it, an unending flow of truth. In¬ 
separably bound to the divine magnanimity is the divine ma¬ 
jesty. Always the Christ preserved “His dignity as teacher”; He 

1 mid., Homily #14, pp. 140-141. 

15 Chrysostom, Saint John the Apostle and Evangelist , 33, Homily #26, 
p. 257. 

mbid., Homily #30, pp. 293-294. 

uibid., Homily #9, p. 88. 

™Ibid. f Homily #30, p. 295. 
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never indulged in lavish praise to win the allegiance of His 
disciples. Respecting their freedom, He taught them, in humility, 
how they needed Him. This position was especially evident in 
Jesus’s teaching regarding the Eucharist. 

In the Old Testament, John explained, the Jews had several 
accounts of the raising of the dead; but never in the Law or the 
Prophets had the Jews been told to eat the flesh of a human. 
The Jewish mind, so keenly attuned to the meaning of words, 
to mysticism, and to history, found the teaching intolerable. 
Many who had been learning from the Rabbi sought out a new 
teacher. Yet Christ would neither alter His teaching nor pro¬ 
fusely praise the disciples who remained with Him. Their faith¬ 
fulness to Him was no extraordinary favor; but what a favor 
He had revealed to them and was to give them and multitudes 
of peoples! 19 

Though the mystery of the Eucharist at first seemed totally 
imponderable, there should be a bond of trust between students 
and the teacher, John assured the people of Antioch. The 
students are to have such faith in the teacher that though the 
lesson seemed unfathomable, they should wait upon the teacher. 
At the right time and to the degree the disciples could compre¬ 
hend, the Messiah would present in greater and greater depths 
of understanding the reality He first presented to them. 20 Far 
more, He will, through the Eucharist, illuminate the memory, 
the reason, and the imagination—all the faculties necessary for 
true learning. According to Chrysostom, the sacrament “makes 
our intellect brighter than fire. . . .” 21 

In his teachings on the intellect, John presents his view of 
man as a learning creature. According to Chrysostom, man is a 
composite of conscience, reason and faith. Conscience, he 
taught, was “the inviolable tribunal . . . [and] this [gift of God] 
was the work of the greatest grace and mercy.” 22 The conscience 
is thus the judge in what is to be taught and what is to be 
learned, and at the same time it is “the great mercy” that 
crowns man as God’s unique creature. 

19 Ibid., Homily #46, p. 464; Homily #47, p. 479. 

20 Ibid., Homily #46, p. 467. 

2i Ibid., p. 470. 

22 Ibid., Homily #14, p. 136. 
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Reason, Chrysostom continues, is the guide. True to the 
Greek spirit in its love of the sea, John likened reason to the 
pilot who would captain a ship. The commander of our voyage 
in the fulfillment of each person’s vocation is reason. Two 
telling observations follow: reason must not set its direction or 
limits solely on this terrestrial world. Earthly reason alone makes 
the mind swirl with multitudes of questions it cannot answer. 
Therefore, in his second point, John admonished his congrega¬ 
tion: reason must rely upon faith. Reason is the captain; faith 
is the ship. Reason without faith is like a person who would 
attempt to cross the sea without a vessel. To be sure, he will 
swim a distance into the sea; but when the waves become as 
high as hills, he will be swept under. 23 If we rely only upon 
reason and reject faith, John insisted, we shall be as unrealistic 
as those who lived in the era of Noah. Without the ark of faith, 
we will be overwhelmed by the flood. 24 

Having set rules for reason, the Syrian preacher insisted 
upon the freedom that reason must exercise if it is to be true to 
itself. Specifically, the Christian must maintain an open mind. 
In the fourth century, in a Christian empire, John Chrysostom is 
a champion of the free mind. Truth will come to a person from 
many quarters, but if the mind has closed a door to this view 
or that position, truth will be shut out. The loss is to the person. 
Shifting from the metaphor of the captain, the ship and the sea, 
he turns to the eye and light. Look at the manner by which we 
see, John told his hearers. When the sun enlightens the open, 
healthy eye, we see much. If the eye is diseased or closed, 
however, it sees little or nothing, no matter how bright the truth. 
Wisdom is waiting, indeed, reaching out to fill the mind. The 
closed mind darkens itself if it bolts its own shutters against 
what is enlightening. 25 

In dealing with a receptive mind, faith, reason and con¬ 
science, the great theologian of Hellenistic Antioch was led to 
ponder and to expound the Greek concept of sophrosyne, the 
virtue of moderation. This virtue, he taught, stabilizes the mode 
by which a person learns. In our studies, we learn in stages, not 

™lbid„ Homily #33, p. 322. 

2-tlbid., Homily #38, p. 384. 

^Ibid., Homily #35, p. 343. 
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in extreme leaps. Cramming for an exam is not the most salu¬ 
tary way by which to make facts and interpretations an integral 
part of ourselves. Moderation, too, seems to be the favored 
pedagogical procedure of Heaven. Through the most carefully 
planned revelations, the infinite God confines His truth to the 
finite bounds of our understanding, manifesting Himself, His 
purposes and His creation to the extent we are able to compre¬ 
hend them. 26 Thus John, the student and teacher of human and 
heavenly realities, encouraged his people to see that moderation 
sets the pace for learning, both on the terrestrial and the ethereal 
planes. 

Long before John Chrysostom emphasized virtue as in¬ 
dispensable to learning, Aristotle had acclaimed virtue as in¬ 
separable from learning. Indeed, the academic credo of Aris¬ 
totle is that man attains happiness by the development of vir¬ 
tues. And the happiness that comes from such learning of virtue 
is nothing less than the supreme gift, the “chief good.” Happi¬ 
ness, the offspring of virtue, Aristotle asserted, was “godlike 
and blessed.” 27 Already there is the intimation of a close bond 
between Aristotle and John Chrysostom. Both championed 
the nature of virtue in their educational endeavors. Both were 
lauded for their brilliance. In the High Middle Ages, Dante 
acclaimed Aristotle as “the Master of those who know.” 28 The 
Antiochenes honored John as the “Great Teacher of the Earth.” 29 

In Antioch itself there was a more specific bond between “the 
philosopher” and Chrysostom. The Christians of this Syrian 
Metropolis had a school of exegesis that drew heavily upon the 

mbid.. Homily #31, pp. 296-297. 

27 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics , Book I, Chapter 8, Richard McKeon, ed., 
Introduction to Aristotle. The Modern Library (New York: Random House, 
1947), p. 322; pp. 320-332. 

28 Dante, The Divine Comedy . The Portable DANTE . THE DIVINE 
COMEDY, complete, translated by Laurence Binyon, with notes from C. H. 
Grandgent, LA VITA NUOVA, complete, translated by D. G. Rossetti, Ex¬ 
cerpts from the RHYMES and the LATIN PROSE WORKS, edited, and with 
an Introduction by Paolo Milano (New York: The Viking Press, 1947), 
Canto 4, line 131. 

29 James Marshall Campbell, The Greek Fathers . Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome, George Dupue Hadzits and David Moore Robinson, eds. (New York: 
Cooper Square Publishers, Inc., 1963), pp. 72. 
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Aristotelian method. 30 But surely one of the most sublime 
parallels of thought between the two teachers is their majestic 
view of the destiny of humanity. Aristotle had spoken of virtue 
leading to happiness that is akin to divinity. John taught that 
man and woman shall grow to a stature that leaves reason per¬ 
fected but no longer the tribunal. In expounding on a favorite 
theme of the Eastern Church Fathers, John states, “At that 
time [first Creation] He [the Paraclete] made man to the image 
of God, but now He has made him one with God Himself.” 31 
On the theme of man coming “to share in the very being of 
God,” 32 John has exalted humanity to the supreme pinnacle of 
creaturely splendor, and simultaneously taught man and woman 
of the immeasurable divine love that makes this exaltation a 
reality. 


mbid., p. 69. 

31 Chrysostom, Saint John the Apostle and Evangelist, 33, Homily #25, 
p. 246. 

32 The Second Letter of Peter, Chapter 1, verse 4, The New English Bible 
with the Apocrypha (Oxford University Press Cambridge University Press, 
1970). 
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St John Damascene and St Thomas Aquinas 
On the Eternal Procession of 
The Holy Spirit 1 


Michael D. Torre 


For the past one thousand years, the filioque has occasioned 
acrimonious debate and dissension between Orthodox and 
Catholics. Many recent discussions offer us the hope, however, 
that this spirit of suspicion may be giving way to one of trust 
and mutual understanding. 2 Indeed, it is now possible not 
merely to “compare and contrast” the two traditions, but to 
let each be illumined by the other. Can we not, by reading John 
Damascene and Thomas Aquinas as friends rather than as foes, 
discover that they complement rather than oppose each other’s 
teaching here? Taken together, can they not guide us towards a 
deeper expression of the eternal and ineffable procession of the 
Holy Spirit? 


John Damascene 

John is instructed above all by Athanasius, the Cappado¬ 
cians, and Cyril. 3 With them, he teaches that the three Persons 

iThis article was given before one of the Thomas Aquinas sessions at the 
27th International Congress of Medieval Studies in Kalamazoo, Michigan, on 
May 8, 1992. 

2 In particular, see Russie et chritieniti 3-4 (1950), VEsprit Saint et 
L’figlise (Paris: Fayard, 1969), lstina 17 (1972), Spirit of God, Spirit of 
Christ (London: SPCK, 1981), and Credo in Spiritum Sanctum , 2 vols. 
(Rome: Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1983). 

3 The best textual study of Damascene’s doctrine and its patristic ante¬ 
cedents is that of Jose Gr6goire. See his “La relation 6ternelle de l’Esprit au 
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are one in essence, and differ only in “being unbegotten, the 
begetting, and the procession.” 4 For these “declare not the 
essence [oijaiac;] but the mutual relationship [itpoq dXkrfka 
ax&aecoq] and manner of existing” 5 of the three Persons. 

For John as for the Cappadocians, the Father is the source 
of the Triune life and the principle of its unity. Fie is the 
fountainhead, the Abyss d&voooc, (OF 196/PG 148 D), the 
one unoriginate cause of both the Son and the Spirit. The Father 
alone is unbegotten and uncaused (OF 111, 196). 

The Son, on the other hand, is alone eternally begotten of 
the Father (OF 178-81). John speaks of the Second Person 
primarily as the Word (Aoyoq) of God (OF 11A/PG 129 C). 
He likens Him to a spoken word coming forth from a mind and 
revealing it. He is the Splendor (dTtaOyaapoc) , Figure (ycc- 
poacTrjp) or Image (eIkcdv) of the Father (OF 178-181/PG 
133 B-135 A). 

The Holy Spirit likewise comes from the Father. His 
eternal procession is “as incomprehensible and unknowable as 
the begetting of the Son” (OF 181). The Spirit’s procession 
differs from the generation of the Word, but “we have not 
learned the manner of this difference” (OF 182). 

Our ignorance here does not prevent John from speaking 
at some length on the Spirit and His procession. Indeed, his 
teaching on the Spirit is the richest of the Greek Fathers, for 
he has gathered together all their views. Although he speaks in 
various places and ways on this matter, his doctrine possesses an 
impressive unity. 

To begin with, then, he teaches that the Spirit is from the 

Fils d’apres les ecrits de Jean de Damas,” in Revue d’histoire ecclSsiastique 
64:3-4 (1969), 713-55. He especially underlines the degree of John’s depen¬ 
dence upon Pseudo-Cyril’s On the Trinity (P.G., vol. 77, col. 1128 D6 - 1129 
C2). As he notes (719, #1), this point had been made earlier by J. de Guibert 
in “Une source de S. Jean Damascene ’De fide orthodoxa’,” Recherches de 
science religieuse 3 (1912), 356-358. 

4 John of Damascus, An Exact Exposition of the Orthodox Faith, in 
Writings, Catholic University of America, Fathers of the Church , vol. 37 
(Washington D.C., 1958), 184. (This work is hereafter abbreviated in the 
text and notes as OF.) 

5 OF, 190. For the Greek text, see J.-P. Migne’s Patrologiae Graeca, vol. 
94, col. 143 C. (This work and volume is hereafter abbreviated in the text 
and notes as PG .) 
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Father (OF 175). He shares this characteristic with the Son, 
who is begotten from the Father. Furthermore, the Spirit is not 
from the Son but of the Son: “Neither do we say that the Spirit 
is from (sk) the Son, but we call Him the Spirit of (be) the 
Son” (OF 188 /PG 141 B). Again, “He is the Spirit of the Son, 
not as being from Him but as proceeding through Him from 
the Father (5i* ocutou ek tou IlaTpdc; SKTiopsuopevov) (OF 
196 /PG 148 B). He then gives his reason: “for the Father alone 
is cause (ccmoq)” (OF 19 6/PG 148 B). 

At the outse t , then, John’s use of iKiropsuco (the Spirit’s 
“coming forth from” the Father) is evident. He teaches that 
the Father is His one unoriginate cause. He does not mean, 
however, to exclude any relation that the Spirit might bear 
towards the Son, which is why he immediately says that He is 
of the Son. (Indeed, John had begun by speaking of Him as 
the Spirit of the Word.) In this way, the Spirit differs from the 
Son, as he goes on to say: “Neither do we say that the Son is 
of (be) the Spirit, nor most certainly from the Spirit” (OF 188/ 
PG 141 B). 

John further teaches that the Spirit abides (or rests) in the 
Son: “He is a sanctifying force (bOvccpiq) that is subsistent, but 
proceeds unceasingly from the Father and abides in (avccirocuo- 
p.£vr)) the Son” (OF 201 /PG 151 C). John implies here that 
the Spirit comes forth from the Father towards the Son, to 
abide in Him. 0 

Following the creative suggestion of Basil Bolotov, Paul 
Evdokimov affirms that the Son is the eternal condition of the 

6 It is essential to note that dvomauco is a technical term for John; that 
is, he does not use it by accident or occasionally, but carefully and constantly. 
It is an integral part of his teaching on the procession of the Spirit. Thus, 
we find it used in his first discussion of the Spirit’s procession {OF 115/PG 
130 B) and in his second {OF 183 /PG 137 C). In each case, it directly 
follows his assertion that the Spirit proceeds from the Father and it specifies 
the Spirit’s relation to the Son . The procession of the Spirit is from the 
Father and towards or “upon” (dvcc) the Son. The difference between be¬ 
getting and “making go out” (dK-TtopsOco) or “projecting” or “throwing out” 
(7rpo66cXXco)—the Father being the IlpoSoXsuc; of the Spirit—is signalled 
by the verbs used: the “begotten” looks back towards the one from whom he 
is begotten, whereas the one “projected” looks back towards the one from 
whom he is projected and (implicitly) towards the goal at which he is 
thrown. By contrast, one is not begotten towards another; rather, the be¬ 
gotten is himself the goal or end of the begetting. 
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Spirit’s procession. 7 This certainly represents Damascene’s 
thought; for the Spirit’s procession supposes the Son, upon 
Whom He rests, in Whom He abides. 8 

This is the reason, it seems, why the Spirit is of the Son 
and not vice-versa. There is an evident order between the Son 
and Spirit. Thus, John will say that “the Word fell short of the 
Father in nothing, and the Spirit did not fall short of the Word 
in anything” (OF 175). Christians have ever confessed God to 
be Father, Son, and Spirit, according to the order of their 
baptism. 

John’s metaphors of the Trinity likewise express this order. 
He compares the Father to a spring, the Son to its river, and the 
Spirit to the sea. Or he compares the Father to the root of a 
living plant, the Son to its branch, and the Spirit to its fruit. 
Again, he speaks of the Son as the Radiance (IXXocpipiq) of the 
Father and the Spirit as the ray that manifests it and communi¬ 
cates its heat. His favorite image is this: the Son is the spoken 
word of the Father and the Spirit is the breath by which He is 
spoken. For John, the Spirit is preeminently the Breath (tiveO^oc) 
of the Father, just as the Son is His Word. 9 

The last two metaphors are particularly instructive. For 
John is clearly searching for a way to convey that the Son and 
Spirit come from the Father simultaneously, such as to be 
associated in all they do (OF 175). Thus, the sun’s ray contains 
its brightness. Even better, breath is necessary to articulate any 

"Sec Basil Bolotov “Thesen liber das Filioque von einem rassischen 
Theologen,” Revue Internationale de Thdologie 24 (1898), 681-712. For the 
most recent reproduction of Bolotov’s article, see “Theses sur le ‘Filioque’,” in 
Istina 17 (1972), 261-89. Paul Evdokimov speaks of the “clarifying” notion 
of the Son as the condition for the Spirit’s procession in his L’Esprit Saint 
dans la tradition orthodoxe (Paris: Cerf, 1969), 75. 

8 John further affirms that “the Father could not be so called without a 
Son” {OF, 178). This again suggests that the Spirit’s procession from the 
Father supposes the generation of the Son. for He is the Father of the Son . 
Although this idea accords with John’s idea of the Spirit abiding in the Son, 
John does not develop it. Nor should this purely formal point be confused 
with the dynamic idea of the Spirit proceeding from the Father towards the 
Son. 

^The analogies of spring/river/sea, root/branch/fruit, and sun/rays/heat 
are found at the conclusion of his work On Heresies (see Writings , 162). He 
varies the latter in OF (188) with sun/splendor/rays. His analogy of mind/ 
word/breath is developed thoroughly in OF, chapter 7 (174-6). 
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word. He reminds us, however, that finally no image of the 
Holy Trinity can be adequate. 10 

John further teaches that the Spirit is the Ikon (or Image) 
of the Son, as the Son is the ikon of the Father (OF, 200). 11 He 
does ot restrict this language to the Spirit’s temporal mission to 
us. This is what he seems primarily to have in mind, however, 
for he says that the Spirit is the Son’s image because it is by the 
Spirit that Christ dwells in us, making us over into His image 
(OF 200), and by Him alone do we confess that Jesus is Lord. 12 

In a similar way, when John says that the Spirit “communi¬ 
cates” ([leTOcSiboTOu) the Word, he always seems to mean that 
He does so to us. 13 When he says, however, that the Spirit 
reveals or “manifests” (£Kcj)avTiKr|v) the generation of the Word, 
he implies that He does so eternally, even if in us as well. The 
Spirit eternally manifests or radiates the Son’s eternal Splendor. 14 

10 John notes this directly following his presentation of these analogies in 
On Heresies, 162. 

11 John makes the same point in his work On the Divine Images (Crest- 
wood, New York: St. Vladimir’s Press, 1980), 75. 

12 Ibid . While the economic meaning predominates, it does not do so to 
the exclusion of the immanent meaning. For, in this work. Damascene speaks 
of the Son as the natural image of the Father, identical to the Father save 
in being begotten. He is referring, then, to the uncreated being of the Son. 
And then he says that the Spirit is a natural image of the Son, differing only 
in proceeding rather than in being begotten. Evidently, then, the Spirit is 
the uncreated image of the Son. He, therefore, is the perfect agent to help 
make us, in our turn, into created images of the Son. 

13 This is, again, a term Damascene commonly uses (see OF 184 and 
twice on 188). He is always communicated to us through the Son. The Spirit 
is the perfective and sanctifying force of the world. 

14 It is again essential to realize that ^Kcpaivoo, like dcvaitccuco, is a 
technical term for John, used in most of his main discussions of the Spirit’s 
procession (OF 115/PG 130 B, OF 188 /PG 142 A, and twice on OF 
196/PG 148 D and A). Certainly, the Spirit reveals the Son to us (as on 
188). Yet it is also clear that the Spirit eternally “shines forth” or reveals 
the Splendor of the Son. Thus, in his first discussion of the Spirit (175), he 
speaks of Him as a substantial power and hypostasis, proceeding from the 
Father, abiding in the Son, revealing Him, and in no way separated in es¬ 
sence from God [the Father] or the Son, with whom He is associated. Now, 
since all other of these properties pertain to the Spirit as eternal, John is 
evidently speaking of the Spirit as eternally revealing the Son. Furthermore, 
this fits John’s idea of the Son as the Splendor or Radiance of God; the latter 
eternally “shines out” through the Spirit’s rays. The Spirit eternally reveals the 
Son, just as the Son eternally reveals the Father. The parallel language here 
is at one with that noted earlier regarding John’s parallel use of “image.” 
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The same is true of the Spirit’s procession through the Son. 
This evidently refers to His eternal procession, for he speaks 
of this when he delineates the eternal properties of each Person 
(OF 196). He does not explain to us, however, just what he 
means by this. As Sergius Bulgakov noted some time ago, the 
Greek Fathers have not developed what is meant by the Spirit's 
procession through the Son. 15 

Nonetheless, several of his passages suggest a way his 
thought might be understood. For, if the Spirit proceeds through 
the Son, presumably this can only be to return to the Father 
from Whom He comes. John implies as much. He says that 
the Holy Spirit “is the median (pecrov) of the Unbegotten and 
the Begotten and he is joined with the Father through the Son 
(Si* Yiou t<S rioctpi ouvanxopevov) {OF 200 /PG 151 B). 1S 
In another place, he says that “without the Spirit there is no im¬ 
pulsion (oppr)) within God {OF 196 /PG 148 B). The Spirit’s 
personal character is to be dynamic (buvapic;). He personifies 
the “one surge (e^aXpa) and the one movement (Ktvr|aiq) of 
the three Persons” {OF 202/ PG 152 B) that is God’s very life. 

If true, this interpretation might further explain his doctrine 
on the eternal TTEpiydiprjaic; (“circumincessio” or “mutual in¬ 
dwelling”) of the three Persons. 17 This is not due simply to the 

15 See Sergius Bulgakov, Le Paraclet (Paris: Aubier, 1946), 56, 92 and 
above all 110. For his own treatment of Damascene, see in particular pages 
32 and 54-7. 

16 Undoubtedly, Gregoire (735-5, note) is right in regarding John’s use 
of ''|i£oov” as taken from Gregory Nazianzen’s sermon on the Spirit (PG 
vol. 36, col. 141 A/B), where is merely indicates that there is another way 
for God to be, beside being unbegotten or begotten. (For an English trans¬ 
lation, see Christology of the Later Fathers [Philadelphia: Westminster, 1954], 
198). Yet Damascene would also have been familiar with Gregory’s sermon 
on the Son, where he says the following: God’s unity “is made of an equality 
of nature, and a union of mind, and an identity of motion, and a convergence 
of its elements to unity. . . . Therefore, unity, having from all eternity 
arrived by motion at duality, found its rest in trinity ” (Christology , 161 /PG 
36, col. 76). There is here at least a hint of that recapitulation (auyKEipcc- 
XouctOcci ) of the Word in the Father referred to by Dionysius of Rome in 
262 and conserved by Athanasius in chapter 26 of his Letter Concerning The 
Decrees of the Council of Nicea (PG 25, 415-76). In a similar vein, John’s 
coupling of “udoov” with “ouvonrr6(a£vov” points towards the Spirit as per¬ 
fecting the dynamic unity of God’s innermost life. 

17 For a discussion of the Patristic antecedents of this term and Da¬ 
mascene’s own use of them, see Leonard Prestige, “fl EPIXQPEQ and 
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fact that each shares the divine nature. Rather, this mutual in¬ 
dwelling has a personal basis as well. It derives from the fact that 
the Spirit comes forth from the Father to the Son to abide in 
Him, and that He returns through the Son to the Father. This 
idea is latent in and suggested by Damascene’s whole doctrine. 


Thomas Aquinas 

Those familiar with Thomas’s thought know that he agrees 
with virtually all of John’s teaching on the Holy Spirit. 18 Thus, 
it is fundamental to his doctrine that the Divine Persons differ 
through relations of origin to one another (e.g. Damascene’s 
irpoc; ccAAr]Aa). Their unity is grounded in the divine essence, 
which the Son and the Spirit both receive from the Father. With 
Augustine, he teaches that “The Father is the Principle of the 
whole Deity,” (ST 33, 1 ad contra) and that He alone is not 
from another but unbegotten. 

Thomas also agrees with John on many other matters. He 
teaches that the Father is the only unoriginate principle of the 
Spirit and that the Spirit proceeds from the Father through the 
Son. He further accepts that the Spirit abides in the Son, “as 
the lover rests in the beloved” (ST 36, 2 ad 4). For this reason, 
he says that “the Holy Spirit is said to proceed from the Father 
to the Son” (QDP 10, 4 ad 10). He here follows Richard of St. 

riEPIXQPHZIZ in the Fathers,” Journal of Theological Studies 29 (1928), 
242-252. (For John’s use of this term in a Trinitarian way, see his two dis¬ 
cussions in OF [187 and 202]/PG [140 A and 152 B].) For the later, equiv¬ 
alent, use of this term in Latin theology, see August Deneffe, “Perichoresis, 
circumincessio, circuminsessio,” in Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 47 
(1923), 497-532. 

18 Thomas’s doctrine on this matter can be found in his three theological 
syntheses: his commentary on the Sentences (1, d. 10-12), the Summa Contra 
Gentiles (4, 24-5) and the Summa Theologiae (I, 36-7). His most extensive 
treatment of many points, however, is found in his Disputed Questions on 
the Power of God (Q. 9-10). This latter is hereafter abbreviated in the text 
and notes as QDP and the Summa Theologiae as ST. The English of the 
former is from the English Dominican Fathers (Westminster, Maryland: 
Newman Press, 1952); that of the Summa is derived from their first trans¬ 
lation, as it appears in the Great Books series of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
vol. 19 (1952). His thought is summarized here principally from these two 
works: his most complete and most authoritative discussions. 
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Victor, regarding the Father’s love for the Son as the supreme 
love, a personal love for another ( QDP 9, 9 ad contra). 

Finally, Thomas sees the Spirit returning from the Son to 
the Father “inasmuch as He is the Love whereby the Son loves 
the Father” ( QDP 10, 4 ad 10). 19 He thereby returns the love 
He receives from the Father: 

In God there is a certain rotation in the acts of intel¬ 
lect and will: for the will returns to that whence came 
the beginning of understanding. ... Thus someone 
has said that a monad engendered an atom and re¬ 
flected its own heat upon itself. And the circle being 
closed nothing more can be added ( QDP 9, 9; see 
ad 15). 

Thomas here supports the personal circumincessio suggested by 
John. The Spirit proceeds from the Father to His only-begotten 
Word, and returns from the Word to the Father. 

Thomas evidently wishes to be in accord with John on all 
matters. A good instance of this is his teaching on the Spirit as 
the image of the Son. This is foreign to the Latin tradition, 
which follows Scripture in applying the notion of image to the 
Son alone. Thomas favors this more conservative approach, but 
he finds a way to accomodate John’s view. Despite “love” not 
properly being an image in the same way that a “word” can be, 
he still argues that the Spirit could be an image of the Son 
“since He is the divine love” (ST 35, 2). Thomas here refuses 
to be bound narrowly by the psychological analogy, and thus 
is able to find accord with John. 

Thomas is also sensitive to the linguistic differences that 
obtain between his Latin and John’s Greek. For example (see 
QDP 10, 1 ad 8), he notes that the Latin Fathers do not refer to 
the Father as the “cause” of the other two Persons, because 
“with us cause connotes effect; wherefore, lest we be forced to 
say that the Son and the Spirit are made, we do not say that the 

19 Thomas’s doctrine of the Spirit as the Father’s Personal Love (ana¬ 
logous to the Son as the Father’s Personal Word) is of course not from 
Damascene but Augustine. For more on this point, and the possible converg¬ 
ence of Eastern and Western traditions concerning it, see below. 
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Father is their cause.” On the other hand, he sees that the 
Greeks “employ ’cause’ more absolutely when speaking of God, 
and indicate origin only thereby: wherefore they apply the word 
‘cause’ to the divine Persons.” He thus concludes that “an ex¬ 
pression may be objectionable in Latin whereas in Greek it is 
admissible on account of a peculiarity of idiom.” 

Thomas takes issue with John on only one point . 20 From 
what has been said, the Spirit must proceed from the Son as 
well as the Father. For, although He comes forth from the 
Father to the Son, He returns from or through the Son to the 
Father. To speak of the Spirit as being of the Son is to affirm 
an order whereby He really comes from the Son. Thus, the 
filioque is true and defensible. 

Thomas goes further: the filioque is even necessary. His 
argument is ever the same. The Son and the Spirit must come 
forth from the Father in different ways. But, if each of them 
comes forth from the Father alone, as true God from true God, 
then they will in no way differ from each other. There must be 
some difference in the order of their origin, for this is the only 
way the Persons can differ from each other. To deny the 
Spirit’s origin from the Son, then, will end by changing the 
Trinity to a Dyad. 

Now Damascene has clearly thought of this and has an 
answer ready. We have already seen it: the Spirit is the Spirit 
of the Son, but the Son is not the Son of the Spirit. Again, 
John teaches that there is an order in the Trinity, with the 
Spirit’s procession supposing the Son. He thereby indicates that 
there is some difference in the way the Son and the Spirit each 
come forth from the Father (however much this is finally be¬ 
yond our comprehension). 

Thomas recognizes this response. Thus, he argues at various 
points that the Greeks in effect concede that the Spirit is from 
the Son, because they speak of His being of the Son and through 
the Son. He thus finds their unwillingness to accept the filioque 

20 This is the only point in his entire work where Thomas dissents from 
John’s views (and, even here, he does so in a qualified way). Given that 
Thomas refers to John more than any other Father save Augustine and 
Dionysius, this unity of doctrine is remarkable and has been too little noted 
by scholars. The upshot of this article is to suggest that there is a funda¬ 
mental accord between Thomas and John on all essential matters they discuss. 
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very frustrating. He thinks it “unreasonable” (“vane”) ( QDP 
10, 4) to argue this point, “for, if anything is in any way at all 
from something, we say it proceeds from that thing.” 21 At one 
point, he even suggests that Damascene is following the Nestor- 
ians in not being willing to admit the filioque (ST I, 36, 2 ad 3). 
Thomas therefore declares him mistaken on this point. 

Thomas makes two errors here. The first is a matter of 
history. Damascene is not following Nestorians here, but is 
simply passing on the way he finds the Greek Fathers to speak. 
Nor is there evidence that he has the filioque in view when he 
says that the Spirit does not proceed from the Son. The 
filioque only becomes a disputed phrase later. 22 Thomas himself 
shows signs of recognizing this. 23 His second mistake is linguistic. 
Although it may be true that in Latin “procedere” refers to 
originating “in any way at all,” this is just what ^Kitopeuco does 
not mean in Greek! 

Damascene’s reply to Thomas here, therefore, is that 
“proceed” means something different to him. It is a personal 
word, one that is descriptive of the Spirit alone, and not the Son. 
And it refers to the Spirit’s coming forth from the Father as 
from an unoriginate cause. In Thomas’s language, he is saying 

21 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles (Notre Dame: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1975), 4, 24 [5], page 136, Similar remarks can be 
found in the ST (36, 2) and the QDP (10, 4). Thomas’s treatment in the 
Summa Contra Gentiles is marked by the same level of detail and care as that 
in the QDP. 

^The first stirrings of the filioque controversy don’t begin until one 
generation after John’s death and don’t become a real issue until more than 
50 years after (see Gregoire, 715). He could have known of the different way 
the West viewed the Spirit’s procession through St Maximus’s Letter to 
Marinos (see PG, vol. 91, col. 133 B). If so, he shows no sign of speaking 
to it. Indeed, he nowhere appears to have any real knowledge of the Latin 
Fathers. (The same, of course, can not be said of Photius or of the later 
Eastern tradition, which is far more informed of Western theology. For a 
good summary of this tradition, see Markos A. Orphanos’s “The Procession 
of the Holy Spirit According to Certain Later Greek Fathers” in Spirit of 
God , Spirit of Christ, 21-45.) 

23 Thus, directly after claiming that John was following Nestorians in his 
doctrine on the Spirit’s procession, Thomas acknowledges that his text could 
be interpreted as neither affirming nor denying the filioque (ST 36, 2 ad 3). 
Indeed, it seems likely that, while John does mean to deny a procession of 
the Spirit from the Son, he is not taking aim here at the doctrine of the 
Western Fathers on the filioque (see Gregoire, 738-43). 
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that the Spirit proceeds from the Father as His principle cause. 24 
Since there can be only one such, clearly the Spirit cannot thus 
“proceed” from the Son. 23 

Thomas would have been sensitive to this reply. For, as we 
have just seen regarding his discussion of “cause,” he recognizes 
that terms apparently the same may have different nuances in 
Greek and Latin. He could have granted that what was “admis¬ 
sible” in Latin was “objectionable” in Greek. He misses this. 
His mistakes are those of his age: he did not know Greek, and, 
despite all his efforts, his knowledge of the Greek Fathers re¬ 
mained limited. 

Having granted the historical and linguistic points, how¬ 
ever, Thomas would undoubtedly return to the question of 
substance. He is ready to grant that the Spirit proceeds from the 
Father alone as from a first principle, but he insists that the 
Spirit proceeds from the Son mediately. John, however, has no 
articulate concept of such a mediate origin, either in relation to 
God’s inner life or elsewhere in his work. 26 Is his theology open 
to this idea or not? 


The Latent Accord Between The Two Traditions 

Many theologians today acknowledge that the basis for the 

24 This was seen long ago by Thomas de Regnon in his great Etudes de 
Thtologie Positive sur la Saint Trinite, 3 vol. (Paris: Victor Retaux, 1892-98), 
vol. 3:2, page 103. See also V. Grumel’s “Saint Thomas et la doctrine des 
Grecs sur la procession du Saint-Esprit,” Echos d’Orient 25 (1926), 258-80, 
especially 271-3. 

^So much is this so that, from a Latin point of view, it would be an 
error to predicate ^KTropaOco of the Son! Once a Latin theologian recognizes 
what a Greek theologian understands by this word, then he ought to applaud 
him for refusing to say this of the Son. To affirm it of the Son is opposed to 
his own Latin tradition! Furthermore, if alxioq is to be used of the Father 
precisely to underline that He is the unoriginate source of the Trinity (and 
this does seem to be the way Greek theology uses it), then Latin theology 
must insist that it can only be predicated of the Father and not the Son. For 
the Father alone is “cause” in that sense. 

26 As Gregoire points out (720-1), Damascene has no sense of secondary 
causality. This is particularly noticeable in his discussions of providence and 
free will, where he never seems even to consider the possibilty that an act 
might come from our free will (as second cause), yet also from God (as 
first cause). Since the notion of mediate causality is foreign to Damascene, 
he cannot have intended to use 6 id in a casual sense. 
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difference here lies in the ways the Christian West and East each 
approach the mystery of the Trinity. 27 The East begins with the 
different Persons and establishes their unity in the Father, who 
alone is cause. It is very wary of compromising this in any way. 
The West begins with the unity of essence the Son and Spirit 
share with the Father. It is thus concerned to mark the diversity 
between the Persons, which must be based on their diverse 
interrelation. 

Does this mean that Greeks and Latins must simply accept 
one another with this difference, allowing that the filioque is 
necessary for the Latin approach, but hazardous for the Greek? 
Some, such as Yves Congar, seem in places to suggest as much. 28 
Others, such as his confrere Juan-Miguel Garrigues, note that both 
traditions do in fact assign a mediating role to the Son, but in 
different ways: He is a “negative” condition for the Greeks, but 

27 This has been true at least since Thomas de Regnon’s work. See, for 
several examples, his Etudes Positives, vol. 1, 251-2, 284-5, and 428-30. 
There can, of course, be no real priority of essence over person or vice-versa: 
each person is God and God is three persons. The difference here is purely 
notional, not real. Nonetheless, the order in which this mystery is approached 
is not without consequence. By beginning from the persons, the Greek tradi¬ 
tion avoids conceiving God’s essence existing by itself. The divine essence is 
conceived as in or of each of the persons, just as the created essence exists 
in the person (and Christ’s humanity exists in the Word). Thomas himself 
seems sensitive to the virtue of the Greek approach. Thus, he begins his 
discussion of the Trinity with the notion of “procession” or “order of origin,” 
before discussing the divine relations. (See ST, I, 27 and 28 and QDP 10, 
especially article 3.) It is as though he were telling us that his earlier dis¬ 
cussion of the divine essence (e.g. ST 3-26) is to be understood as pertaining 
to the Father, and the Son and Spirit each possess the same essence because 
they are from the Father. Again, he insists that even were we not to consider 
God as Triune (as the Jews do not), we would still conceive of Him as per¬ 
sonal (ST, III, 3, 3 ad 1 and ad 2). The proper Christian Mystery is not that 
God is personal, but that God is tri-personal. To conceive God impersonally 
is opposed to reason as well as faith. 

28 For some of Congar’s most recent writings on this subject, see / Be¬ 
lieve in the Holy Spirit, vols. 1-3 (London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1983)— 
originally published in French in 1980; “Chronique de Pneumatologie” in 
Revue des sciences philosophiques et thiologiques 64 (1980), 445-51; “Di- 
versite de Dogmatique dans l’unit6 de foi entre Orient et Occident,” in 
Irinikon 54 (1981), 25-35. “Actualit6 de la Pneumatologie,” in Credo in 
Spiritum Sanctum, vol. 1, 15-28. and The Word and the Spirit (London: 
Geoffrey Chapman, 1986)—originally published in French in 1984. For the 
point mentioned, see / Believe, vol. 3, chapter 4, 199-203, and The Word and 
the Spirit, chapter 7, 101-121 (as instances). 
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a “positive” condition for the Latins. 29 The filioque should thus 
be viewed as the “theologoumenon” proper to the Latin ap¬ 
proach, one that could be combined with the Eastern “theol¬ 
ogoumenon,” which insists upon the Spirit’s “coming forth” 
from the Father alone. 30 

On both these readings, the filioque is not a problem for 
the Latin approach, but its proper explication. Conversely, it is 
not essential for the Eastern expression of the same mystery. I 
believe the truth is slightly different. The filioque is also a 
potential problem for the West. Yet, correctly understood, it is 
not a danger but even proper to the East as well. The reading 
of Damascene and Aquinas together ought to direct us to this 
interpretation. 

If it is true, it is understandable that Byzantine theologians 
(and men of such stature as Vladimir Lossky) have objected to 
the filioque. 31 Correctly, they intuited in it a certain imbalance. 
Yet Catholics also have a point in being unwilling to retract it. 
For it does express something true, and important, even if 
incomplete. The way to overcome the difficulty it presents is 
not to go back to previous positions, but to go forward to a 
renewed and deeper expression of God’s Mystery. We must 
come to a meeting of heart and mind on the Spirit, as the earlier 
Council did on the Son. The holy Fathers have left us with a 
task that is yet to be completed. 

28 Juan-Migucl Garrigues, L’Esprit Qui Dit “Pere!” (Paris: Tequi, 1981), 
91. The Son is a “negative condition” insofar as he is implicated in the 
procession of the Spirit without being His origin or cause. He is a “positive 
condition” precisely by being such (albeit only in a mediate sense). For 
further reflections on the way the Son is and is not seen as a mediating 
principle by the Cappadocian fathers see John D. Zizioulas, “The Teaching of 
the 2nd Ecumenical Council on the Holy Spirit in Historical and Ecumenical 
Perspective,” in Credo in Spiritum Sanctum , vol. 1, 29-54. 

30 For Garrigues’ own attempt at this, see his “Procession et ekporese du 
Saint Esprit,” Istina 7 (1972), 345-366. He is taking his notion of “the¬ 
ologoumenon” from Bolotov (see “Theses,” 261-6.) 

31 For the well-known objections of Vladimir Lossky, see The Mystical 
Theology of the Eastern Church (Crestwood, New York: St. Vladimir’s 
Press, 1976), particularly chapter 3, and In the Image and Likeness of God 
(Crestwood, New York: St. Vladimir’s Press, 1985), especially chapter 4. 
(The first was published in French in 1944 and the second posthumously in 
1967, on the basis of earlier essays, chapter 4 dating from 1948.) Consult 
also Orthodox Theology (Crestwood, New York: St. Vladimir’s Press, 1985), 
which translates posthumous articles from 1964-65. In this last, as throughout 
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Holy Scripture clearly speaks of the Spirit’s relation to the 
Son in two different ways. He descends upon Him—at His 
conception and baptism—leads Him into the desert, and fills 
Him at key moments in His ministry. In all these ways, the 
Spirit acts to make the Son present among us. And He is sent 
from the Son, when He breathes on the apostles, promises to 
send the Comforter, and then does so in the fire of Pentecost. 
In all these ways, the Son acts to empower us with His Spirit. 32 
Now the Son and the Spirit have been sent to us just so that we 
might know and love God as He is in Himself. The economic 
reveals the immanent Trinity; the temporal mission of the 
Spirit reveals His eternal life. 83 Again, the fundamental rule of 
Catholic and Orthodox faith has never been “either/or” but 
always “both/and.” We must not chose between these two 
aspects of the Spirit’s life, therefore, but affirm them both. 


his work, Lossky insists that “revelation is thinkable only in relation to the 
other-than God, that is to say, within creation” (48). Now this certainly is 
to restrict the notion of “revelation” (£k<J>cclvq) from the way John Da¬ 
mascene uses it. for John, the Son eternally reveals the Father, and the Spirit 
the Son (and the Father). Oliver Clement tells us that Lossky, at the end of 
his life, himself began to speak (in a course) of the Spirit manifesting God 
eternally. (See Olivier Clement, Orient-Occident—Deux Passeurs: Vladimir 
Lossky et Paul Evdokimov [Geneva: Labor et Fides, 1985], page 83.) As 
C16ment also notes (82), Lossky seemed unaware that the filioque was tra¬ 
ditional in the West much earlier than the Spanish councils of the 6th 
century, indeed had been taught for hundreds of years in the West while it 
was in communion with the East. (For the earlier texts, see Garrigues, 
VEsprit, chapter 2.) For a fine summary of Lossky’s published views (as 
well as a fine overview of recent theological work on the filioque), see Andre 
de Halleux, “Orthodoxie et Catholicisme: du personalisme en pneumatologie,” 
Revue tMologique de Louvain 6 (1975), 3-30. 

32 See “Memorandum” in Spirit of God, Spirit of Christ, 8-9. For a dis¬ 
cussion of the different ecclesiologies that can result from emphasizing one 
of these two aspects of the Spirit’s relation to the Son, see Jean Zizioulas, 
“Implications esslesiologiques de deux types de pneumatologie,” in Communio 
Sanctorum: Melanges offerts d Jean-Jacques von Allmen (Geneva: Labor et 
Fides, 1982), 141-54. For a discussion of the complementarity of these two 
ecclesiologies within Holy Scripture, see Ignace de la Potterie, “L’Esprit 
Saint et L’Eglise dans le Nouveau Testament,” in Credo in Spiritum Sanctum, 
vol. 2, 791-808. 

33 This is the chief merit of Karl Rahner’s work here. See The Trinity (New 
York; Seabury, 1974), 21 ff. One can agree with this point Rahner makes 
without agreeing that the immanent Trinity is exhaustively revealed in the 
economic. See Congar’s criticism in l Believe, vol. 3, 13 ff and Zizioulas’ 
accord with this in Credo in Spiritum Sanctum, vol. 1, 50-51. 
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The reason the filioque could pose a potential danger even 
for the West derives from its accentuating only one aspect of the 
Spirit’s eternal life. To see how this can happen, let us return to 
a passage of Thomas earlier noted and now read it in full: 

The Holy Spirit proceeds both from the Father to the 
Son and from the Son to the Father not as recipients 
but as objects of love. For the Holy Spirit is said to 
proceed from the Father to the Son inasmuch as he 
is the love whereby the Father loves the Son; and in 
the same way it may be said that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Son to the Father inasmuch as he 
is the love whereby the Son loves the Father. He may 
be understood, however, to proceed from the Father 
inasmuch as the Son receives from the Father the 
power to spirate the Holy Spirit, and in this sense He 
cannot be said to proceed from the Son to the Father, 
seeing that the Father receives nothing from the Son. 

(iQDP 10, 4 ad 10) 

Thomas thus notes that there are two different ways of speaking 
about the Spirit’s procession. We can speak of Him in relation 
to the terms (or subjects) from and to Whom He proceeds or 
to the power by which He proceeds, which the Son receives from 
the Father, since the Father withholds nothing from the Son. 

Now to speak of it in the first way inevitably involves 
speaking of the Spirit in a personal way: He is the Love of the 
Father for the Son and the Love of the Son for the Father. 34 

^In effect, to speak this way is to incorporate a Western insight (the 
Spirit as the mutual Love of the Father and Son) within an Eastern ex¬ 
pression of God’s mystery, whose language is resolutely personal. To achieve 
this kind of integration is quite demanding, as the reception of Leo’s Tome 
in the East indicated. No doubt had Rome understood the extent of the 
difficulty the filioque posed to Eastern sensibilities, it would have continued 
to resist its incorporation into the creed. For Leo Ill’s action in this regard, 
see the following articles of Vittorio Peri: “II simbolo epigrafico di S. Leone 
III nelle basiliche Romane del SS. Pietro e Paolo,” Rivista di Archeologica 
cristiana 45, n. 1-2 (1968), 191-222; “Leone III et il ‘Filioque,’ Ancora un 
falso e l’authentico simbolo Romano,” Rivista di Storia e Letteratura re - 
ligiosa 6 (1970), 245-74; “Leone III e il ‘filioque’: echi del caso nell’ 
agiografia greca,” Rivista di Storia della Chiesa in Italia 25 (1971), 3-52; 
“ ‘Pro amore et cautela Orthodoxae fidei’,” Rivista di Storia e Letterature 
religiosa 12 (1976), 341-63. 
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Furthermore, when we speak this way, there can be no danger 
of subordinating the Spirit to the other two Persons. For the 
Son receives the Spirit from His Father and returns the Spirit to 
the Father, who receives the Spirit in His turn from His beloved 
Son. The Spirit is not spoken of merely in passive terms, as 
being from Father and Son; rather, He is spoken of actively, as 
proceeding to the Son, abiding in Him, and returning from Him 
to the Father. 

Let me not be misunderstood! The Father is the abyss, the 
source of all the Triune life. He does not receive being or power 
from the Son! The Love He receives from the Son is the very 
Love He poured out upon Him. Even the Son’s ability to return 
this Love is itself received from the Father, as Thomas says. 
Yet the Father nonetheless receives the Spirit from the Son as 
the Love of the Son. 35 In the language of Damascene, the Spirit 
is joined to the Father through the Son. As he indicates. He 
radiates or manifests the Son eternally. To Whom does he do 
this, if not the Father? 36 

On the other hand, to speak about the procession in relation 
to the power by which He proceeds suggests a possible subordi¬ 
nation of the Spirit. For the Father and the Son each possess a 
personal power to spirate that He does not possess. 37 Further- 

^Dumitru Staniloae perfectly expresses my own point here in these 
words: “L’Esprit fait que le Fils soit pour le Pere le but de son amour et le 
P&re pour le Fils la fin ultime se son amour, chacun dans un autre sens. Et 
tous deux se rejouissent Tun de l’autre dans PEsprit. Ce mouvement en cercle 
de Vamour et de la joie dans la Saint Trinite montre que celle-ci se sufflt 
a elle meme” (“Le Saint Esprit dans la theologie byzantine et dans la reflexion 
orthodoxe contemporaine,” in Credo in Spiritum Sanctum , vol. 1, 661-679, 
667). I have sought to indicate my own deep accord with the views of 
Staniloae in some of the notes that follow. 

86 Staniloae himself says the same: “Le fils est done la condition de ce 
souffle absolument gen6reux et pur, ou saint, parce qu’il est le souffle d’un 
P£re absolument parfait. . . . Le Pere entier est dans ce souffle en une autre 
forme que dans son image, mais, etant orient^ vers le Fils, il decouvre d’une 
manure parfaite au Pere la beaute de son image” ( Credo in Spiritum Sanc¬ 
tum , 678). 

87 Any assertion that the Spirit is from the Son as well as the Father 
appears to involve the following dilemma: the Son’s ability to “spirate” 
must be personal or natural, but neither is possible. For, if personal, it 
appears to be proper to only one Person, and thus should only be said of 
the Father. But, if natural, then it should be possessed by the Spirit as well, 
which is impossible. 
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more, the accent on our language will be upon this power and 
not upon the Persons. We will say that the Spirit comes forth 
from the Father and the Son, but we will not clearly say to 
Whom He proceeds. 

Obviously, to speak in the latter way does not preclude 
the former! We need not subordinate the Spirit nor fail to say 
that He is an interpersonal Love. Thomas is proof of this. None¬ 
theless, you have to work to find this language explicitly stated 
by him. For he ever accents that the Father and Son possess 
the power jointly to spirate the Spirit. He always speaks of the 
Father as the one origin of the Trinity, the Son as the one who 
both receives and originates, and the Spirit as the one who 
receives from them both. 

Surely the filioque is behind this constant usage. For it 
accentuates that the Spirit is from them both. The order is an 
order from, not an order to. The latter remains unstated. It is 
implied, however; for the Latin Fathers, in conceiving the 
Spirit as the mutual Love of Father and Son, understand that 
the Spirit is the Love of the Father for the Son and the Love of 
the Son for the Father. Thus, they equally understand that the 
Spirit is from the Father to the Son and from the Son to the 
Father. 

Thomas does not solve this dilemma by asserting that the Son’s ability 
to spirate is a natural one. On the contrary, he rightly rejects this (since it 
would entail either that the Spirit spirates Himself or that He lacks part of 
the divine nature, both of which are impossible). Instead, he insists that a 
personal property need not be exclusive to only one Person. The Son’s ability 
to spirate, then, is a personal one, even though He shares it with His Father, 
from whom He receives it ( QDP 10, , ad 7). 

Now, as Thomas points out in the same place, the idea of a personal 
property being shared by two of the three Persons is explicitly taught by the 
Eastern tradition. For it, no less than the Western, insists that both the Son 
and the Spirit are from the Father, whereas the Father is not from another. 
Being from another is not natural, but personal; yet it is shared by two 
Persons. In the same way, to be a source of a Person is not natural, but 
personal; yet it is shared by two Persons. 

Of course, Thomas does not hold that the Son and the Spirit are from 
the Father in an identical way. No more does he hold that the Son and the 
Father are sources of the Spirit in an identical way. On the contrary, the 
Father alone is the unoriginate source of both the Son and the Spirit. What 
he does deny, however, is that the Son’s ability to spirate is based on the 
divine nature. That would lead to a subordination of the Spirit to the Son 
and Father. This is anathema to Thomas as much as to the Eastern tradition. 
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The Greek Fathers, on the other hand, did not speak of the 
Spirit as Love. Recall that this is not one of the ways Damascene 
speaks of the Spirit. Thus, for the Greek tradition, the filioque 
seems to depersonalize the Divine Life and subordinate the 
Spirit to the Son and the Father. Furthermore, it is much more 
sensitive to the problems the filioque could raise even for the 
West. 

The Latin tradition needs, then, to say more clearly what 
it has always understood. It needs to affirm that the Spirit is 
poured out upon the Son by the Father: that He proceeds from 
the Father to the Son. (Or, in Damascene’s language, that He 
comes forth from the Father to abide in the Son.) And then it 
must continue to say that the Spirit returns to the Father from 
the Son (or, in John’s words, through the Son). In other words, 
it needs to speak of the Spirit’s procession in personal terms, as 
the infinite and overflowing love of the Father for His beloved 
Son and the infinite and joyous return of that love from the Son 
to His beloved Father. The Holy Spirit is their infinite and 
unending interchange of love. In Damascene’s words, He is the 
surge or impulsion of the Divine Life. 

Understood in this way, the Latin tradition and the filioque 
also present a challenge to the Greek tradition. The challenge is 
to express the dynamism of the three Persons. It needs to express 
the Spirit’s return to the Father from or through the Son. We 
have seen that Damascene’s language already moves in that 
direction. Indeed, the essential point has already been made: the 
Spirit eternally manifests or reveals the Son. ’Excpaivco is the 
complement to ^KTtopsuco and expresses the Spirit’s shining 
forth from the Son. This is clearly distinguished from His pro¬ 
cession from the Father by the fact that He manifests the Son 
because He abides in Him: dvoorocuco is placed between the 
other two verbs. Were this not so, it might seem as though the 
Spirit came from the Father and Son in the same way. Damas¬ 
cene’s language protects against this conclusion. 38 

The implication of Damascene’s doctrine was already seen 

^It is this that the Eastern tradition has rejected as the “heresy of the 
filioque ” Yet, as we have just seen, this is not what the Western tradition has 
meant to express by the filioque , since it holds that the Spirit comes forth from 
the Father to the Son, but from the Son to the Father . 
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by Gregory of Cyprus. He rightly affirmed John’s teaching that 
the Spirit eternally shone forth from the Son. He thus laid down 
a way to reconcile the doctrines of the East and West on this 
matter. He pointed the way for the East to agree with the West, 
while being faithful to its own language and tradition (rooted 
in Damascene). 89 

Another way to develop the latent truth of John’s doctrine 
is by declaring that the Spirit is the Love of the Father for the 
Son: a way pointed to by Gregory’s great disciple, Gregory 
Palamas. For it is inconceivable that the Son could receive His 
Father’s Love without spontaneously loving His Father in return. 
The Spirit leads us to the Son because He eternally comes forth 
from the Father to the Son; but He leads us through the Son 
back to the Father because He eternally returns from the Son 
to Their beloved Father, from Whom they both come. 

This is the sense of saying that the Spirit comes from both 
Father and Son as “from one principle.” This does not mean 
that the Father ceases to be the one unoriginate source of the 
Triune life, from Whom both the Son and the Spirit immediately 
come. Rather, it means that the Spirit does not abide in the Son 
as His final term , 40 but returns to the Father, thereby rendering 
the Trinity a perfect communion, a mutual and eternal outpour¬ 
ing of Love. 

We are led to the above doctrine not merely from the 
common witness of the Fathers East and West. The reasons 
that impell us come from our heart, from our living experience 
of the Spirit. He instructs us about Himself by dwelling in us. 
I would like to point to just two ways He does this. 

^For the Patristic sources for Damascene’s use of “manifestation,” see 
A. de Halleux’s “ ‘Manifesto par le Fils’: Aux origines d’une formule 
pneumatologique,” Revue Theologique de Louvain 20 (1989), 3-31. For the 
texts of Gregory of Cyprus defending the eternal manifestation of the Spirit, 
see Olivier Clement’s “Gregoire de Chypre: ‘De l’ekpor£se du Saint Esprit’,” 
Istina 17 (1972), 443-56. Note: Staniloae objects to Lossky’s work just for 
having failed to be clear on this crucial point made by Gregory of Cyprus 
(see Credo in Spiritum Sanctum, vol. 1, 670-71). 

40 This is also how Staniloae himself interprets the thought of Gregory 
of Cyprus: “the shining out from the Son marks a progress in the existence 
which the Spirit receives from the Father, one might say a fulfillment , the 
achievement of the end for which he came into existence” (“The procession 
of the Holy Spirit from the Father and his relation to the Son, as the basis 
of our deification and adoption,” in Spirit of God , 174-86, 184). 
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The first is taken from our experience of the Eucharist. The 
Father pours out His Spirit upon the gifts to make them holy, 
that they might become the body and blood of Christ. This 
descent of the Spirit radiates out to those who await Him in awe, 
the members of Christ’s body there present. Yet our heart 
cannot contain all that it receives. In tears, beyond words, our 
love rushes back to our Father, who sacrificed His only-begotten 
Son out of love for us sinners. The Spirit of Love that rests upon 
the Son takes us up with Him and we return with Him to the 
Father from Whom we come. 

The second is through that personal friendship in Christ 
the Spirit alone can give. So often, we seem to miss its full 
reality. Yet, one day we may encounter someone in whom we 
see the image of Christ. And, when our heart leaps out towards 
him, by God’s sweet mercy we may find our love returned. We 
experience this love both as the same we had given and yet as 
forever fresh and life-giving; for we receive it from our friend. 
And, impelled by the Spirit, we cannot but respond to the love 
we have received. We thus, to our growing wonder, find our¬ 
selves caught up into the mystery of God’s own life, where each 
person responds to the other person out of his inexhaustible 
depths in an infinite and eternal intercommunion. 41 

This dynamism of the Spirit—the outpouring of the Father’s 
Love spontaneously returned by the Son—is expressed in the 
Latin tradition. Its great contribution to our confession of the 
Trinity is to speak of the Spirit not only as a “sanctifying force” 
(with Damascene), but to identify that force as Personal Love. 
When an Orthodox affirms this, he thereby joins a Catholic’s 
deepest intention in his confession of the filioque. 

As already noted. Orthodox have affirmed as much. Here 
are passages from three Orthodox theologians who bear witness 
to this. The first testimony is a justly famous passage of Gregory 
Palamas: 

This Spirit of the Word from on high is like a mys¬ 
terious love of the Father towards the Word mysteri- 

4l Needless to say, what protects this friendship from being an “egoisme 
a deux” is precisely that it is not a friendship of two but of three, for it is 
rooted in the mutual love of their Savior. 
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ously begotten; it is the same love as that possessed 
by the Word and the well-beloved Son of the Father 
towards him who begat him; this he does insofar as 
he comes from the Father conjointly with this love, 
and this love rests naturally on him. 42 

John Meyendorff called attention to this passage some forty 
years ago and continued to recall it on several other occasions. 43 

The second testimony is from the great Sergius Bulgakov: 

The Holy Spirit “proceeds” from the Father to the 
Son, as the hypostatic love of the Father, which 
“abides” in the Son, fulfilling his actuality and posses¬ 
sion by the Father. In turn, the Holy Spirit passes 
“through” the Son, returning, as it were, to the Father 
in a mysterious cycle, as the answering hypostatic love 
of the Son. In this way the Holy Spirit achieves his 
own fulfillment as the Hypostasis of Love. 44 

^Gregory Palamas, The Physical Chapters (PG 150, col 1144 D-1145 A). 
This translation is taken from MeyendorfFs study of Palamas, first published 
in 1959 in French and in English in 1964 (see following note for full ref¬ 
erence). For a complete translation of this text, see M. Edmund Hussey, 
“The Palamite Trinitarian Models,” St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 
16:2 (1972), 83-9. (Of course, some Orthodox theologians opposed Gregory’s 
statement here. Yet these same theologians also tended to oppose the eternal 
manifestation of the Spirit, an opposition that cannot be reconciled with 
Damascene. If that be conceded, then Gregory’s teaching does not appear 
strange, but perfectly consonant with the sound teaching of the Eastern 
tradition, as John expresses it.) 

43 See John Meyendorff, “La procession du Saint-Esprit chcz les Peres 
orientaux,” Russie et chritiente 3-4 (1950), 158-178, 178; A Study of Greg¬ 
ory Palamas (Alyesbury, England: Faith Press, 1964), 232; Byzantine The¬ 
ology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes (New York: Fordham Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1974), 186; and “The Holy Trinity in Palamite Theology,” in 
Michael A. Fahey and John Meyendorff, Trinitarian Theology East and West 
(Brookline, Massachusetts: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1979), 25-43, 40. 

^Sergius Bulgakov, The Wisdom of God (New York: Paisley Press, 
1937), 74. Again, he says that “God is Love—not love in the sense of a 
quality or a property peculiar to God—but as the very substance and vigour 
of his life. The tri-hypostatic union of the Godhead is a mutual love, in 
which each of the Hypostases, by a timeless act of self-giving in love, reveals 
itself in both the others” (57-8). See also Le Paraclet, particularly the 
remarkable section “mouvement et abnegation de l’Amour” (174-5). For his 
acceptance of Bolotov’s idea of “theologoumena,” see 135-40. 
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Of course, it is well known that Bulgakov—following Bolotov- 
regarded the flioque as a “thelogoumenon” and not as an im¬ 
pediment to communion. Yet here we see him going further, for, 
in these words, he makes his own the very language of the 
Latin tradition. 

My final witness is the contemporary Orthodox theologian 
Dumitru Staniloae, In his introduction to Staniloae’s work, 
written in 1980, John Meyendorff not only characterized him 
as the most “influential and creative” Romanian theologian, but 
described his work as a “fresh and masterly synthesis” that gives 
a “dynamic presentation of the Orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity.” 45 Here are two of his richest passages, among many 
that bear on our question: 

In the Trinity the Spirit subsists in continuous pro¬ 
cession from the loving Father towards the beloved 
Son, and in loving ‘irridation’ from the Son towards 
the Father. ... He is this flowing current of the love 
of the Son or, more exactly, of the Father, returning 
from us also as a current which is united with our 
loving affection for the Son or, more precisely, for 
the Father. 

The love of the Son for the Father differs from the 
love of the Father for the Son. Through the Spirit the 
Son responds with his own joy to the joy which the 
Father takes in him. . . . The irridation of the Spirit 
from the Son is nothing other than the response of 
the Son’s love to the loving initiative of the Father 
who causes the Spirit to proceed. The love of the 
Father coming to rest in the Son shines forth upon 
the Father from the Son as the Son’s love. 46 

45 Dumitru Staniloae, Theology and the Church (Crestwood, New York: 
St. Vladimir’s Press, 1980), 7. Olivier Clement refers to Staniloae in a 
similar vein as “le plus grand theologien orthodoxe aujourd’hui vivant,” 
Orient-Occident, 84. 

46 StaniIoae, Theology, 25 and 30-31. This entire chapter, “Trinitarian 
Relations and the Life of The Church,” (originally published in 1964) 
expresses a vision of the Trinitarian relations in remarkable accord with the 
deepest intuition of the West. 
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Throughout his essay on the Trinity, Staniloae makes extensive 
use of Damascene. His own theology is just what we might 
expect from someone combining Damascene with the idea that 
the Spirit is Love. 

Thus, what we see today are Orthodox theologians, working 
out of their own tradition, articulating a doctrine in perfect 
accord with Catholics. For they assert with Damascene that the 
Spirit eternally proceeds from the Father to abide in the Son 
and that He eternally radiates from the Son to the Father. This 
is to express, even more richly than the Latin tradition, its own 
doctrine. For it manages to express the way in which the Father 
is the unoriginate cause of the Spirit, and the Son is His medi¬ 
ating principle or “conditon.” This is to express the teaching of 
the West according to the mind of the East.* 1 And, when so 
many great Orthodox theologians also say that the Spirit abides 

47 The following difficulty, however, may be raised: for the Byzantine 
tradition, the Father alone causes the hypostasis of the Spirit; therefore, the 
Spirit’s eternal shining forth from the Son refers to His energy and not His 
hypostasis . Indeed, Gregory of Cyprus insisted upon the significance of the 
divine energies just to distinguish his own doctrine from that of the filioque. 

Much depends, however, on how this important distinction is understood. 
Staniloae, for example, explains it this way: “the shining forth from the Son 
is only the joyful response of the Son’s love when confronted with the 
loving initiative of the Father which causes the Spirit to proceed. . . . Through 
this Love the Son is known by the Father not as a passive object but as the 
one in whom the Love of the Father is reflected back as Love for the Father. 
This Love does not have its source in the Son but in the Father, but when it 
is projected upon the Son as upon an active subject, it reflects back upon the 
Father, engaging the subjectivity of the Son. . . . Thus the Spirit of the 
Father is ceaselessly made the Spirit of the Son as well” ( Theology , 103; my 
italics). 

Such a text reveals both the way East and West could misunderstand one 
another and also their basic unity. For, by the expressions that the Father 
(alone) is the cause and the source of the Spirit’s procession, Staniloae evi- 
dentally means that He is the unoriginate and first principle of the Spirit’s 
procession. And, in this sense , one could equally say that the Father alone is 
the cause of the hypostasis of the Spirit. But Staniloae attributes to the Son’s 
subjectivity an active role in the Spirit’s reflection back to the Father of all 
that He receives from Him (a language that duplicates Thomas’s own lan¬ 
guage of “rotation”). And he speaks of this shining forth from the Son as 
proper to the Spirit , even if qualified as His “energy.” (In this, he is surely 
being faithful to Damascene, who clearly does not think of the Son or the 
Father as “shining forth” this way!) But that the Son plays an active role in 
this eternal reflection of Love is just what the filioque intends to signify. And 
Staniloae further affirms that this relation to the Son is constitutive of the 
eternal life of the Spirit Himself. 
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in the Son as the Father’s Love and that He radiates to the 
Father as the Son’s Love returned, they manifest their perfect 
unity with Catholics. 48 

For their part, Catholic theologians, now truly listening to 
the concerns of the Orthodox, recognize the necessity of speak¬ 
ing about the Spirit in terms that are properly personal . To the 
names of Congar and other theologians mentioned must also be 
added those of Louis Bouyer 49 and Stanislas Dockx. 50 My own 
thesis here is merely that Catholics can achieve this by empha¬ 
sizing an aspect of their own tradition that has been insufficiently 
expressed , namely that the Spirit proceeds from the Father to 

48 There are further points of unity implicit to Staniloae’s views just 
noted. First, if the divine energy is associated with the shining forth of the 
Spirit, this is because it is His energy that deifies us. Thus Thomas insists that 
we are sanctified through His gifts, and that the Holy Spirit is present in us 
through His grace, enabling us to love as God loves. Yet the divine energy 
cannot be limited to the Spirit; for He manifests the eternal circle of love 
between Father and Son, shining forth as the common light and life of the 
entire Trinity. And thus Thomas teaches that by grace we participate in the 
life of the Triune God. A common doctrine underlies the differing expressions. 

Indeed, East and West too long have engaged in a false quarrel over 
the nature of grace. For, as John Meyendorff noted, the distinction between 
divine essence and energy is “nothing but a way of saying that the trans¬ 
cendent God remains transcendent even as He communicates Himself to 
humanity (Introduction to Gregory Palamas , The Triads [New York Paulist, 
1983], 22; my italics). Our deification is a participation in God’s very 
light and life: it is a communion with the Triune God. Now, if we emphasize 
that it is our participation, we emphasize the created subject; if we emphasize 
that it is a participation in God’s life, we emphasize its uncreated principle . 
Thomas thus objects to Lombard’s view that grace is the Holy Spirit alone 
precisely in order to protect our communion with God (ST 1-2, 110, 3); yet 
so much does he understand that grace is the very life and light of God in 
us (and that we are in communion with the Triune God through grace) that 
he declares that “the good of grace in one is greater than the good of nature 
in the whole universe ” (ST 1-2, 113, 9 and 2; my italics). We can again 
see a common doctrine behind the differing language. 

49 See his withering attack upon the “modern pseudo-Thomist” imperson- 
alist teaching on the Spirit in Le Consolateur (Paris: Cerf, 1980), 421-4. For 
an Orthodox appreciation of his important contribution to the present dis¬ 
cussion, see Zizioulas* reference to Le Consolateur in Credo in Spiritum 
Sanctum, vol. 1, 48, note 54. See also Cosmos: The Word and the Glory of 
God (Petersham, Massachusetts: St. Bede’s Press, 1988), especially 184-5. 
(This work initially appeared in 1982, two years after Le Consolateur .) 

50 See his “L’Lglise, 6piphanie de FEsprit Saint,” in L’Esprit Saint et 
L’Eglise , 235-258, especially 252-3 and 256-7. For an “ecumenical apprecia¬ 
tion” of the essay, see the discussion that followed its presentation (259-74). 
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the Son and from the Son to the Father. While this has not been 
officially expressed, it is nonetheless an intrinsic part of the 
Catholic tradition. It is what the filoque intends to signify, and 
what it implies. Thomas teaches it clearly. 

The work of all these men reveals not only that there is a 
fundamental accord between Orthodox and Catholics on the 
eternal procession of the Holy Spirit, but even something more: 
this accord is in the process of being expressed and made visible 
for us today. 
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Joseph A. Loya, O.S.A. 


In the book Varieties of Postmodern Theology (Griffin, Beards- 
lee, and Holland, State University of New York Press, 1989), Joe 
Holland describes an emerging postmodern ecclesial praxis in the 
Catholic Church that envisions history as the creative and rooted 
power of living tradition, structure as the creativity of community, 
the holy as the experience of human participation in the ongoing 
divine creation and re-creation, and governance as the institutional 
mediation of communal creativity. This praxis also suggests a 
theological foundation for an ecumenical Christianity that dialectic- 
ally links, according to Holland, classical Catholic and modern 
Protestant insights. Long past due is a delineation of what Eastern 
Orthodox thought might contribute to the coalescence of such an 
ecumenical Christianity. After a fuller exposition of Holland’s reading 
of the current ecumenical trajectory, this commentary will attempt 
just such a delineation. 

Holland contended that the future of Christianity need not be 
bound within premodern enculturations to which modern Protestant 
and liberalizing Catholic theological foundations have been sequen¬ 
tially linked. On the historical axis, postmodern Christianity retrieves 
a biblical vision of prophetic time: subversive memory and prophetic 
imagination are effectively applied as they tap the creative energies 
of the past, subvert the idolatrous present, and move toward the 
open future. This orientation to time is distinguished from the non- 
historical contemplative gaze stressed by classical Catholicism, and 
from the Protestantism’s negative historical movement that envisions 
the transcendence of God as the totally other Lordship of Christ 
Jesus standing in judgment over sin-ridden society. On the spatial axis, 
postmodern Catholic praxis retrieves the biblical model of a cove¬ 
nanted community. This differs from the authoritarian structure of 
religious domination that emerged in classical Catholicism, and 
from the individuality of conversion experience and denominational 
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fragmentation that provided the structural model for modern Protes¬ 
tantism. 

At its deepest level, postmodern praxis is seen to be a retrieval 
of the foundational doctrine of continuing creation and re-creation. 
This doctrine had been diminished by the hierarchical vision of eternal 
truth in a classical Catholicism that was blind to the historical process 
in creation; it was also diminished by the modem Protestant fixation 
on negative condemnation and judgment that presupposed history to 
be corrupt. The classical Catholic view, bereft of a dynamic sense of 
history, condensed evil into individual sins (especially sexual) or 
internal or external enemies of the consolidated civilization. It fixated 
the positive side of the creation in a contemplative stasis mediated 
by Christendom. Nature and grace were complementary, but static. 
The modern Protestant view, by contrast, destroyed the stasis—in a 
negative sense—by stressing the judgmental side of God’s transcen¬ 
dence, thus again disparaging creation. Human nature was seen as so 
corrupt that grace could only triumph over it, never transform it 
from within. Salvation was in spite of creation, not through it. Nature 
and grace stood in opposition. 

Rather than using dialect in the Kantian or Barthian sense of 
polar opposites and applying that sense to describe a characteristic 
of modern Protestant imagination (as does the eminent Catholic 
theologian, David Tracy), Holland preferred to describe Protestant 
imagination as simply oppositional and then employ the Hegelian- 
Ricoeurian sense of creative dialectic, i.e., an opposition that brings 
forth in mutual tension a new creation. Such a dialectic would be the 
foundational imagination for a postmodern ecumenical theology. To 
allow Holland to sum for himself: ‘The postmodern Christian 
vision thus represents a postclassical Catholic and postmodern Prot¬ 
estant theological position, therefore a truly new and profoundly 
ecumenical creation. Sin becomes idolatry of the present revealed 
by negative judgment, but overthrown by tapping the ongoing cre¬ 
ativity of the tradition and unleashing the ongoing and complemen¬ 
tary power of nature and grace. The negative sense of dynamism 
and judgment is a Protestant legacy. The positive sense of the good¬ 
ness of creation (ecological and social), with its complementarity to 
grace, is a Catholic legacy. Synthesized they could represent a new 
historical stage of Christianity. It would be the remarriage of the 
evangelical and sacramental principles to produce a new offspring .” 1 


Varieties, pp. 24-28. 
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Grace and Governance in Ecclesial Life: The Orthodox Synthesis 

My contention is that what is sought in the nuptials of evan¬ 
gelical and sacramental principles is already taking form with the 
developing Eastern Orthodox visions of eucharistic ecclesiology. 
This period of gestation looks not to the production of a “new 
offspring,” but to a deeper realization of what it is to be the ecclesial 
Body of the Second Adam. The Eastern Orthodox vision of ecclesial 
identity is founded upon the theological presupposition that the 
Church's identity is Christ’s own identity; therefore, the Church’s 
mystery is Christ’s mystery. Metropolitan John Zizioulas draws upon 
the Semitic idea of “corporate personality” (Adam as simultaneously 
one and all, Abraham as one and succeeding generations, the cor¬ 
porateness of the Servant of God and Son of Man in Isaiah and 
Daniel, etc.) and applies it to Christ, “the corporate being par excel¬ 
lence.” 2 The implication for ecclesiology is that the Church’s ontol¬ 
ogy is one of relationality; this relationality is constitutively condi¬ 
tioned by the Holy Spirit (as is the personhood of Christ Himself) 
(and therefore beyond circumscription by sociological analysis. 
Theologically, this relationality is best carried in terms of the 
Orthodox concept of sobornost, or that which has been variously 
described as organic unity of all in love and freedom, the organic 
synthesis of multiplicity and unity, the idea of fellowship based on 
common faith, and the combination of freedom and unity of many 
persons on the basis of their common love for the same absolute 
values. 3 Daniel D.-I. Ciobotea noted well how the sobornost vision 
of the Church and its unity constitutes an important witness and 
contribution to the ecumenical enterprise in that it assists to deepen 
the reflection into the mystery of the Church beyond what can be 
offered by the juridicisms of Roman Catholic ecclesiology; at the 
same time, a commitment to the ideal of sobornost is to overcome 
the Protestant opposition between the Church-as-institution and the 
Church-as-event, since the institution must be in the service of the 
sobornost as divine-human koinonia 4 

Metropolitan Zizioulas is quick to remind that the Church is 

Metropolitan John Zizioulas, “The Mystery of the Church in Orthodox 
Tradition,” Sourozh , 29, August 1989, p. 6. 

3 Cf. “For Harmony in Freedom and Truth: ‘Radical* Visions of the 
Church from 19th Century Russia,” by Joseph Loya, O.S.A., Ostkirchliche 
Studien, 33, 4, December 1984, pp. 302-309. 

4 Daniel D.-I. Ciobotea, “The Orthodox Witness in the Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment,” in The Legacy of St Vladimir: Byzantium, Russia, America, J. Breck, 
J. Meyendorff, and E. Silk, editors; St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1990, p. 171. 
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not a community of human beings unrelated to the non-personal 
cosmos: “Just as Christology had very early become ‘cosmic’ (cf. 
the epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians), so as to make the 
person of Christ not only the ‘first born among many brethren’, i.e., 
the last Adam in whom the many become one and the one becomes 
many, but also the one in whom ‘all things’ (ta panta ) are brought 
into existence ( ektistai ) and are constituted ( sunesteken ) (Col 
1:16-17). The mystery of Christ as the ‘head’ of the new humanity 
is thus extended to include the entire cosmos and the same is true 
of the Church as mystery (cf. Col 1:18).” 5 This cosmic dimension 
of the mystery of the Church is not to be conceived as a kind of 
cosmic mysticism in which the entire creation is absorbed into the 
divine. Neither is it to be understood in the sense of Teilhard de 
Chardin’s vision in which the entire cosmos, almost by virtue of an 
inherent dynamism, develops, as it were, into the reality of Christ. 
Rather the proper sense in which the cosmic mystery of the Church 
should be conceived involves the following anthropocentric view of 
the cosmos: “By virtue of the fact that the human person shares 
fully in the material world, while at the same time transcending it 
through the privilege of freedom which he possesses, the Church 
constitutes the place where man acts as the ‘priest of creation,’ 
referring it to God (anaphora) in freedom and allowing it to become 
part of the body of Christ, and thus survive eternally. . . . The 
cosmic dimension of the Church is therefore based on the freedom 
of the person and not on a “natural” unity or dynamism of any kind. 
It is not so much a matter of communicatio idiomatum between 
divine and human natures as it is a matter of hypostatic union in 
which the hypostasis or person freely assumes and refers creation to 
God. This safeguards a certain dialectic between man and creation 
while allowing for man to be the focal point of unity between God 
and creation and Christ.” 6 

For Christos Yannaras, proper understanding of the relations 
between God, creation and Christ is an extension of the Orthodox 
distinction between the essence (or nature) and energies of God: 
“In the distinction of nature and energies Orthodox theology sees 
the very presupposition for a knowledge of God, as well as of man 
and of the world. . . . For Orthodox theology, matter is not a reality 
that simply has its cause in God. Matter is the substantiation of the 
will of God, the result of the personal energy of God; and it remains 
‘active’ as the revelatory reason of divine energy. St Gregory of 

5 Zizioulas, p. 8. 

*lbld„ pp. 8-9. 
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Nyssa says that c all things were not reshaped from some subsisting 
matter into phenomena, but the divine will became the matter and 
essence of creation.’ The will of God is an act, and the act of God 
is His word, ‘for in God the act is word.’ The word of God which 
expresses His will ‘is substantiated directly as a substance and a 
formulation of creation.’ ” 7 This continuously active “personal” har¬ 
mony of the world reveals the direct and energetic presence of God 
in the world as personal will and energy (not an essence). It is an 
endlessly active invitation to a personal relationship with the personal 
God-Logos through the logoi of things. Yannaras continues: “It is 
clear that the inference from the personal harmony and beauty of 
creation to the personal presence of the creator God-Logos is neither 
self-evident nor automatic nor simply rational; it is a moral-dynamic 
movement of participation in the ‘benevolent’ personal divine energy, 
an acceptance of the invitation which substantiates the beauty of 
nature—a moral movement of catharsis, a gradual and dynamic illu¬ 
mination of the mind.. . . ” 8 Thus the acceptance of the distinction 
between essence and energies “means an understanding of truth as 
personal relationship, i.e., as an experience of life, and of knowledge 
as participation in the truth and not as an understanding of meanings 
that result from intellectual abstraction. . . . God is known and 
communicable through His incomprehensible uncreated energies, 
remaining in essence unknown and incommunicable. That is to say, 
God is known only as a personal revelation (and not as an idea of 
‘active’ essence), only as a triune communion of persons, as an 
ecstatic self-offering of loving goodness. The world also is the result 
of the personal energies of God, a ‘creation’ revealing the person 
of the Logos, witnessing to the Father through the grace of the 
Spirit, the substantiated invitation of God to relation and communion, 
an invitation which is personal and therefore substantiated ‘hetero- 
essentially’.”* 

The issue of governance in the ecumenical enterprise is com¬ 
monly approached in attempts to coordinate, reconcile and balance 
the Catholic emphasis on an authoritatively ordered ecclesial life 
(involving a centralized administration, stipulated scriptural inter¬ 
pretation, canonical jurisprudence, clearly defined and regulated 
liturgical and sacramental system, etc.) and the Protestant emphasis 
on freedom. It was Fr Alexander Schmemann’s contention that the 

7 Christos Yannaras, “The Distinction Between Essence and Energies and 
Its Importance for Theology,” St Vladimir's Theological Quarterly , 19, 4, 
1975, p. 239. 

Hbid., p. 240. 

*P. 241. 
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central critique of the West, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
pertains to the western penchant for thinking of freedom in terms of 
its supposed polar opposite, authority. It is worthwhile for present 
purposes here to provide an epitome of Fr Schmemann’s argument. 

In the Christian West freedom came to be understood and 
defined mainly, if not exclusively, in terms of authority, the two 
concepts “grounding” each other as two necessary poles of an 
essential dichotomy. Freedom here is the relation to an authority, 
and its definition and experience depend ultimately on the definition 
of a corresponding authority, for without this authority freedom is 
emptied of all meaning. Given a specific “authority,” how much 
“freedom” is allocated to those who are under the authority becomes 
a prime matter of concern. Whether this freedom is defined as freedom 
from (power, control, guidance, authoritative pronouncements) or 
freedom to (express oneself, interpret Scriptures, theologize, act, 
etc.) it still remains dependent on, and ultimately subordinated to, 
the concept and the definition of authority. Within such a schema 
the formula “increasing freedom implies decreasing authority” is not 
different from “increasing authority implies decreasing freedom.” 
It is the very principle of authority—not the amount of it—that 
freedom negates, for whatever the amount of the authority, it ulti¬ 
mately negates and destroys freedom. The tragic paradox inherent 
in all this is that freedom, in order to fulfill itself, destroys itself in 
destroying authority. Without claiming that the Orthodox East has 
always and consistently been consistently free from a surrender to 
the freedom-authority dichotomy. Orthodox rejection of the dicho¬ 
tomy “constitutes the very center of the Orthodox critique of the 
West, both Roman Catholic and Protestant.” 10 Ecumenically sensi¬ 
tive Churches must denounce dreaming of an optimistic compromise 
in which some reasonable freedom will not threaten and undermine 
some reasonable authority subsequent to the spheres of each having 
been authoritatively defined. “The Church, being the presence, the 
Temple of the Holy Spirit, is that reality in which the very dicho¬ 
tomy of authority and freedom is abolished, or rather, is constantly 
transcended and overcome... * m 


Concluding Statement 

The postmodern criticisms of classical Catholicism and Prot- 

10 Cf. Alexander Schmemann, Church , World , Mission, St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1979, p. 183. 
ii Ibid., p. 189. 
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estantism had already been anticipated by traditional Orthodox 
analysis. Those who style themselves as among the vanguard of 
postmodernistic thought would benefit from the study of Orthodoxy’s 
relational, dynamic and biblically-based conceptualizations of grace, 
governance and ecclesial unity: the future may be closer than they 
think. 
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Paul R. Fries, Tiran Nersoyan, eds., Christ in East and West, 

(Macon, CA: Mercer University Press, 1987), xvii + 223 pp. 

The book under review is a collection of essays whose common 
bond is the desire to elucidate and understand the various theological 
positions of Chaicedonian and non-Chalcedonian Churches. This 
book, and the 1985 Consulation which was chiefly responsible for 
its composition, grew out of the desire to bring the “Eastern” and 
“Oriental” Orthodox churches into dialogue with Protestant con¬ 
fessions as well as with each other. An informed and eclectic group 
of participants have been brought together to provide perspectives 
on the 1500-year-old questions surrounding the Fourth Ecumenical 
Council. It is divided into two parts—the first nine papers, by 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic authors, are chiefly concerned with 
the political, historical, theological (and thus terminological) issues. 
The remaining six are from representatives of diverse Protestant 
churches. 

The essays in Part I have seen print before, although we are 
not told where. They are in fact culled from the well-known book 
Does Chalcedon Divide or Unite?, 1 and the journal Wort und 
Wahrheit . 2 Yet their republication here is welcome not only because 
they have gained a wider readership, but also because of their 
juxtaposition with the Protestant essays coming from often refresh¬ 
ingly different perspectives. There is a great deal to be learned from 
reading the book as a whole. 

The essays from Part I, some familiar to this reviewer and 
some not, remain vital particularly for their collective effect. (Since 
they have been printed and reviewed before, they will only be 
given summary treatment here.) Chalcedon is accorded a variety of 

J (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1981)—itself a reprint from issues 
of the Greek Orthodox Theological Review from the late sixties and early 
seventies. 

2 Review for Religion and Culture, supplementary issues no. 1 (1972), 
2 (1974), 3 (1976), and 4 (1978). 
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readings: Wilhelm de Vries rakes it over the coals from the 
historical/political perspective, John Romanides distils from it a 
rich and satisfying Cyrilline Christology. He and many other authors 
bring the critical Fifth and Sixth Councils into play, while Paulos 
mar Gregorios alerts us to problems, particularly with the Sixth. 
Aloys Grillmeier takes his precise German scalpel to the terminology 
of the council in its broader context, and a number of authors, to 
whom we will return, recommend a departure from the seemingly 
endless struggles for Christological precision and a greater emphasis 
on “practice,” and on earlier, less explicitly Christological credal 
formulations. 

The essays in Part II present the perspectives on Chalcedon 
and the Oriental Orthodox churches of a Lutheran, a Southern 
Baptist, a Mennonite, a Methodist, a member of Disciples of Christ 
and a Presbyterian. It is refreshing to read about Chalcedon— 
theologically familiar turf particularly for the Orthodox, Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans—through the eyes of commentators and 
traditions which often seem unconcerned with the patristic and 
conciliar literature. The Protestant approaches towards Chalcedon 
are, naturally, somewhat divergent from those of both Orthodox 
camps; at the same time, one of the most revealing qualities of this 
book is the similarities which can be drawn among the Protestant 
essays. In most articles, for instance, tradition, history and precise 
definition do in fact seem remote and abstract. Both E. Glenn 
Hinson (Southern Baptist) and Roberta Bondi (Methodist) cast 
themselves as minority figures in their respective churches, lamenting 
the fact that their fellow adherents take little interest in tradition. 

Several of the authors attempt to find a convergence between 
the Oriental Orthodox churches and their own. This is not always 
successful or theologically substantial, such as when T. N. Finger 
recognizes a Mennonite kinship with the Armenians as “persever¬ 
ing, ... peaceful, hardworking, intelligent, religious”—a descrip¬ 
tion he found in National Geographic (p. 158). But it is interesting 
to find doctrines of deification akin to the Orthodox among the 
Mennonite and Methodist theologies. Dr. Bondi, whose work on 
desert spirituality 3 and participation in last summer’s Orthodox/ 
Methodist convention (Oxford) attest to her interests and experi¬ 
ence, provides the most interesting and useful examples of com¬ 
monality, placing John Wesley alongside the non-Chalcedonian 

z To Love as God Loves, (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987); To Pray and 
to Love, (1991). 
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luminaries Philoxenus of Mabboug, Severus of Antioch, and espe¬ 
cially, Jacob of Saroug (Serugh). 

The conclusions drawn so compellingly by Bondi are shared 
in other ways by most of the other Protestant authors. It seems that 
these contributors are by-and-large unmoved by theological nit¬ 
picking, or at least see it as far less significant than praxis . 4 Glenn 
Hinson’s cry, “Is the main task not to proclaim Christ rather than 
to debate the subtleties of Christology?” (p. 154) is echoed in 
various phrasings through virtually every article in Part II, and 
interestingly, several in Part I. Tiran Nersoyan has struck a chord 
with the Protestant authors, as has M. V. George and, in places, 
Paulos mar Gregorios. These suggest a greater stress on New Testa¬ 
ment kerygma, or on the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed (which 
is after all nearly silent on Christology), and a movement away from 
terminological quagmires. 

One can sense in both parts of this book the tendency of 
authors to fall into one or the other inclination—the call to empha¬ 
size practise, salvation and kerygma, or the hashing and rehashing 
of theological and historical /political fine points. There are several 
examples of authors of each of these schools attempting to reach 
out to the other. Some of the Protestant authors (notably the 
Southern Baptist and the Disciple of Christ), even as they shy away 
from definitions which do not proceed directly from Scripture, take 
up the challenge of the Chalcedonian dispute and search for the 
Christology latent in their churches. The theological findings of the 
Mennonite and Methodist authors has been pointed out. What is 
lacking, with few exceptions, is the thoroughgoing sense that the¬ 
ology and kerygma are not, or at least should not be, divorced. 

The perceived split between theoria and praxis , dogma and 
kerygma, is at least as old as the split between the sciences and the 
humanities, something we could date from the Enlightenment. Yet 
few would deny that our faith as Christians needs reason, under¬ 
standing and experience, and none in isolation from the others. 
Meaningful debate on “the subtleties of Christology,” even if it is 
terminologically dense, need not be unconcerned with the neighbor, 
or with the simpler realities of salvation in Christ. Yet the Protes¬ 
tant cries of “Witness to Christ,” or “No Creed But Christ” must 
be complemented by the most reasoned and prayerful investigations 

4 I would exclude the Lutherans from this category, as attested by William 
G. Rusch’s contribution. Also, regrettably, the lone Angelican participant, 
J. Robert Wright, withdrew his article so that it could be published in Henry 
Chadwick’s Festschrift, Christian Authority (ed. G. R. Evans; Oxford, 1987). 
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of who Christ is. As Grillmeier and Florovsky point out, Chalcedon 
in all its complexity is only making (and enabling) the simple 
kerygmatic statement that Christ is fully God and fully human. 

Theology and practise must support and complete each other; 
they should not exist in isolation or at the expense of one another. 
And if de facto they do today, then this might be the chief impasse 
in ecumenical dialogue. 

Some final comments: The introduction is particularly helpful 
in providing succinct histories and descriptions of the various Ortho¬ 
dox Churches and their composition today. Overall it betrays a 
hopeful but realistic tone concerning the nature of this particular 
branch of the ecumenical dialogue. It would have been useful, to 
say the least, to provide the reader with the dates and sources of 
each of the essays in Part I. 

Names and concepts are not always consistently rendered: 
Acacius of Melitene (p. 18) is elsewhere called “Akakios” (p. 11), 
and two-nature Christologies are alternately called “duophysite” 
and “dyophisite.” Authors in Part II refer to Paul Verghese, whose 
articles in Part I are credited to the name he took on as bishop, 
Paulos mar Gregorios. It should have been made clear somewhere 
(outside the book’s index) that the two constitute one and the 
same hypostasis. Other details concern transliteration from the 
Greek. Tei theoriai monei (pp. 16-17) sounds like a Tax-Deferred 
Annuity. If the reader cannot decipher Greek letters he certainly 
will not understand ousia hyle or idia poiotes (p. 76). Greek 
characters should be used in printing essays of this nature, with 
translation if necessary. 

On the whole, this book and the dialogue to which it bears 
witness is something to be grateful for. It is probing in both its 
theological analyses and kerygmatic insights, and challenges us to 
keep both of these concerns unified in our search for truth and 
union. 

—Peter Bouteneff 


X 
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Paul Nadim Tarazi, The Old Testament: An Introduction . Volume 

I. “Historical Traditions.” Crestwood, New York: St Vladimir’s 

Seminary Press, 1991. Pp. xii 173. Paperbound. $9.95. 

Because The Old Testament: An Introduction is the first volume 
in a projected three-volume work, it is only possible at this point to 
give the reader a tentative assessment of this obviously formidable 
effort. The first volume in this trilogy deals with the historical nar¬ 
ratives and traditions that arose in ancient Israel, Judah, and Juda¬ 
ism. Even though the book is intended for first-year seminary 
students, it can certainly be used by dedicated parish Bible study 
groups. 

In this first volume, “The Yahwist Epic,” “The Deutoronomistic 
Tradition,” “Priestly Writings,” and “The Post-Exilic Historical 
Traditions” are the subjects of the four principal chapters, to which 
are added a summary of Old Testament Chronology, a Foreword 
and Introduction, an Epilogue, a brief selected bibliography, a list 
of Biblical abbreviations, and indices of Scriptural references and 
subjects. 

Father Tarazi recommends collective reading of the Bible, 
whose “text itself will always remain the closest rendering of God’s 
word and revelation, one which will always challenge us and our 
understandings anew” (pp. 4-5). The reader must acknowledge 
that the Bible is essentially a written work in order to let God speak 
through the Biblical text. Father Tarazi stresses that Old Testament 
“books express the way their authors perceive the events they refer 
to, and, more importantly, these books reflect the authors’ own 
interest in committing their perceptions to writing. . . . They are 
not recounting a ‘history’ in our sense of the word but are attempt¬ 
ing to tell us how God revealed Himself through particular events 
and human sayings such as the prophetic utterances” (p. 6). In 
this first volume the leader is advised to read thoroughly the books 
of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 1 and 
2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, 1 and 2 Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 
and 2 Maccabees. 

Fr Tarazi early and rightly emphasizes the belief that the 
Exodus event demonstrated that Yahweh, the deity of the Exodus, 
had also been the God of the forefathers and that this same Yahweh 
was also to be the God of following generations. The primary 
manifestation of God was at the Exodus. God was linked with an 
event and not necessarily to be associated with a specific place. It 
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is only the eternity of Yahweh that could be safely affirmed, not 
the eternity of a place, not even of Jerusalem. The “covenant code” 
of D, the old Mosaic teaching, also contains other themes directed to 
the contemporary situation, the most significant of which is the 
conditionality of Yahew’s gifts: both the choice of people and gift 
of land are free gifts given on conditions that Yahweh’s law be 
obeyed. In the case of Joshua, God fulfilled His promise because 
Joshua obeyed the law. When the people did not fulfill God's com¬ 
mandment, however, they were punished. Repeated apostasy and 
return are described in the Book of Judges, but that same book also 
illustrates that God cared for his people, even when he punished 
them. 

Ezekiel realized that God is utterly free and God is not geo¬ 
graphically bound. Ezekiel’s Jerusalem is wherever Ezekiel’s God is, 
namely, in His spirit, within us, Tarazi notes that “in Ezekiel one 
encounters the first non-philosophical expression of universal mono¬ 
theism: The Lord of exodus is the only God, and His rule encom¬ 
passes the entire creation” (p. 126). 

Tarazi also notes that the Mosaic covenant was anchored in the 
Abrahamic one, which became the central covenant in the history 
of Israel and Judah. This covenant granted righteousness before the 
Mosaic covenant to those observing the precepts of the Law. 

Gen 1:2-3 presents us with a universal, transcendent God. The 
priestly writing (referred to as P for the German “Priester” codex) 
nevertheless put God at the center of all life. Life itself depends not 
on what man does but “on God who preserves it through His will 
expressed in the torah” (p. 139). The centrality of the torah moti¬ 
vated the post-exilic priesthood to codify the traditions of Yahwism 
to create The Torah. By the time of 2 Maccabees, the God of the 
Jerusalem temple is affirmed to be the God of all creation. 

The reader will have to read the relevant books of the Old 
Testament as commented on by Fr Tarazi, and study the “historical” 
data contained therein in detail, to put into proper perspective the 
Biblical developments noted above as they relate to the figure of 
Yahweh. One could say in summary that the first volume in this 
series on the Old Testament demonstrates, through careful examina¬ 
tion of the biblical texts, how God revealed Himself to His chosen 
people and how He acted in history. 


—John E . Rexine 
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